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BOURBON’S LAST MARCH. 
4 DRAMATIC SKETCH IN TWO PARTS.* 





BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 





Personages. 

Cuaar.es, Duce or Bourson, fauety cum of France, 
now the commander-in-chief of the imperial army in Italy. 

Puuisert pe CHALons, PrincB or ORANGE, a young noble- 
man of French descent, now an officer of high rank in the 
imperial services. 

Pomperan, the confidential friend of Bourbon, and compa- 
nion of his flight from France. 

Jonas, an old Gascon captain of high mil 

RENVENUTO a = sculptor and jeweller. 

Jutio Romano and ; yy 1 painters, 

MICHAEL ANGELO, of ienna, uary. 

MicHaz.etto, the jeweller; and other artists. 

Casrera, D’AVALLOS, and OTHERS, Spanish officers. 


PART THE FIRST. 
Scene rirst.— The neighbourhood of La Riccia, twelve or thirteen miles 
Rome. The town and castle crowning a hill, along the foot of which 
aut gf de Onpugpee hs inenyoted depeminarearangs ¢ 
east, of the di a reaching to the 

the Tiber, which is seen in the distance. The 
bon is winding through the valley to the south of La Riccia ; in the van a 
large body of Spanish envairy, Weights mounted, and men-at-arms, in the 
midst of whom ride the Duke and the Prince of Orange by his side. At 
ot Alves ta tenpeine d Captain ae ed pols dee 

‘omperan, and in Jonas, and ish oj — 

Time.— Good Friday, the third of May, 1527. 

Jonas.—So, Sieur de Pomperan, we are now upon the old road leading 
direct to Rome. What means this? I had given up all thoughts of see- 
ing the holy city, this blessed Easter. If fasting will fit us for keeping 
Easter at , St. Paul knows we have had a strict enough Lent of it ; 
and for to-day never anchorite kept the holy fast more rigidly than we 
poor fellows have done. But I had thought that the Duke meant to end 
our long Lent and find us quarters and good cheer at the enemies’ 
expense farther south. But this sudden detour looks—tell me, Sieur de 
Pomperan, what it means. 

Pomperan.—The Duke is his own counsellor, and a safe and a wise 
one he is. In due time we shall all know whither we are bound, and 
quite time enough, too, to enable us all to do our duty like gentlemen 
and soldiers. 

Jonas.—Y ou say right. It is no business of ours, where we are going. 
The Duke will take good care of us. He is as secret as Hannibal, the 
Carthagenian, as rapid and bold as Scipio, and as gentle and courteous 
a knight as Julius Cesar himself. So says your Spanish camp-song, and 
it says true. Let Caesar and the other old {ellows be quiet and give way 
to the fame of our Bourbon. 

Cabrera and D’ Avallos.—Ay, ay.—{ They sing in a sort of ballad chant.) 

Calla, calla Julio Cesar, Hannibal y Scipion 
Viva la fama de Bourbon. 

The cavalry, officers and soldiers, join in the chorus, Viva la fama de Bour- 
bon, which is repeated by troop after troop along the whole line of march, 
until the whole army appear to join in it. 

P to Cabrera.—But why do you not give us the new stave that 
the duke himself made the other day when we were all growling and 
snarling about our misery and yon as we were crossing the Appe- 
nines in a snow storm? How it ee 

_Jonas.—Me! Do you ask me! How I recollect your Spanish 
ditties? I am not like the duke or the 7 Charles. I cannot jabber 

a new language after a week’s study. I have been living among these 

Spaniards these six years, and none of the blockheads have learnt my 

1 . Why do you expect me to know more of them than I am 

obliged to. I can give a word of eommand, or ask for bread, meat and 

wine, in Castilian, and that is all. But if you want a stave in the tongue 
of Oc, the beautiful language of Provence and Languedoc, I am your 
man ; I will sing you my last roundelay. 

Pomperan.—Not now ; but, Cabrera, let us have that stanza of the 
Duke’s which he added to our Spanish camp-songs the other night, dur- 
ing our cold march over the mountain. I mean that in which he says he 
is as peers gentleman as any of us, without a single ducat in his pocket. 

Cai —And well might he say so. Has he not distributed among us 
all his money, jewels, plate, wines, provision, clothes, every thing but 

own arms and two c ? There is no fiction in his poetry ; strike 
up, D’Avallos. [D’ Avallos sings. 
Deziales mis Senores, yo soy 
Pobre Cavallero 
Y tanbien como vos otros no tengo 





c of 5 Un dinero. 
horus spanish cavalry ;* Dezial .- 22 _” te. en ding ith 
Viva la fama de ies — _ 





* My friend Weir was at work upon a very pleasing landscape of a pictu- 
ey scene not far from Rome, from a sketch made by himself whilet dudy. 
qrearien os the Aricia of Horsen wiews te ent ma Be ee oa ana 
ti) w is ing- 
leaving Rome on his journey to Brundusium. — 
Egressum magn me accepit Aricia R 
Hospitio modico. ° — 

Tt occurred to me that the picture would gain much additional interest 
the introduction of some historical Pte a story connected with ae 
scene. The march of the Constable Bourbon to Rome happening to suggest it- 
self to my mind, { recommended that subject to the artist as a suitable accessary 
to his lan . He my suggestion and executed it with his usual 
taste and effect. When, therefore, the picture was to be engraved for the de- 
eoration of the ann I could mot refuse the painter’s claim in return w 
me for a literary illustration of his work. This | have endeavoured to give by 
throwing the story of the last aye of the Constable Bourbon into the form of a 
di or dramatic sketch. 1 have made little effort at invention, but have 
ail at ae much as I could of facts, incidents, and even minute de- 
tails, as furn by the almost contemporary historians, Brantome and the 
author of the Nacco di Roma, and | have interwoven as many characteristic 
particulars as the space allowed me would permit. ‘The autobiography of 
the eccentric and versatile Cellini furnished other rials, ample and rich 


mate 
enough for a volume, instead of the few pages with which [ ha ass 
to content inysel. “All the characters, aa well the ont rs 


of the Duke de Bosse 


Jonas.—Viva la fama de Bourbon. Yes, 1 can cg On each of'9 - 
nish. He is indeed the very prince of cavaliers and the n of he- 
roes, treading as he does in the steps of his old master of fence—a simple 
soldier, who shall be nameless, but who hath done the Duke good ser- 
vice. What a glorious charge was that which he and I made side by 
side upon the Swiss pikes at Mari ; the battle of giants, they called 
it in ce; and faith the Duke t like a giant, though he was but 
a child as it were. . 
Pomp.—Not such a child either ; four-aad-twenty at the least. 
Jonas.—T wenty-one and odd months ; i: was more than twelve years 
, and our Constable, pshaw, 1 mean cur Duke, (that’s his title by 
, and no king of France can rob hin of it,) our Duke counts but 
thirty-four years as yet. Boy as he was, ae led us that day like an old 
general, and fought like a Paladin of Franve. To be sure there was an 
old soldier by his side, who shall be nameless, who might now and then 
slip in a word of advice. But the Duke had the whole credit of the day, 
P| he deserved it, notwithstanding the king and Bayard did their duty 
like true gentlemen. ; 
Pomp.—Certainly, they always did so. ; 
Jonas.—Oh what a blockhead was his , our good king. I mean 
o— we dy — on ae him to lead ase gees 
rman heretics an panish— m-a- em—( looking around 
cavaliers. Poor Francis paid for it roundly at Pavia. If the Duke h 
but led the brave French troops, and I been with my gallant Gascon 
squadron, Pavia would have seen another sight that day, and sly Charles, 
not generous Francis, might have been the prisoner before the end of the 


campaign. . 

Pomp.—Hold! Take care! Recollect what company you are in, and 
whose ers you fight under. ‘ 

Jonas.—Y ou say well, my tongue is ever over nimble and too fast for 
my judgment ; but as for the banner I fight under, it is soon said. I and 
mine fight not under the banners of Charles of Ghent, emperor though he 
be, but under that of Charles of Bourbon, exile as he is, traitor as some 
call him. (Chorus of Spanish soldiers heard ~y There they go again. 
If I could only a rhyme for chose, for which | have been cudgelling 
my brain this week, | would give them some metre in a more christian- 
like tongue, for their carols. ; . : 

Pomp.—-What ! at your old trade of rhyming again, captain? 

Jonas.—To be sure. When the Duke rhymes in Spanish and our fine 
cavaliers of Castile and m troll out their calla, calla in his honour, 
and when even our German heretics snort out his praises alternately 
with Luther’s crack-jaw psalms, surely it becometh me as boasting o' 
the ancient knightly blood of Jonas de Jonas of Agen, my honoured 
great-grandfather, who bore off six prizes of poetry at the Floral 
of Toulouse, to make my little contribution to the Duke’s glory. | have 
been ponderi ver it during our whole march, and have digested it into 
choice Troubadour metre Gascon French. ; 

Pomp.—Bravo, let us have it; what is the idea of it? 

Jonas.—It you cannot have, for the concoction thereof is not com- 

leted, but this is the idea of it. Charlemagne with no small means 
fi great things; Alexander the great, with no great means did much 
greater exploits; but our Bourbon, with no means at all, has achieved 
more than either. 
D’ assez, assez a fait Charlemagne le preux : 
Alexandre le Grand de peu fit plus grand’ chose. 
Mais de neant, a fait plus que n’ont fait les deux 
Charles Duc de Bourbon, 
I cannot finish the stave for want of a rhyme to chose ; suppose, pro- 
pose, no! dose, poh! rose. Ah! I have it. 
Charles Duc de Bourbon de toute la Chevalerie la rose. 


No; the verse halts, and the phrase is a vile one. The rose of chi- 
valry. I like it not, though the Duke is indeed the very rose and pin 
of chivalry ; rose, chose, dose. 

Cabrera.—Well, come, out with it—have you found it? 

Jonas.—Don’t interrupt me ; when I command an ambush, head a night 
sortie, or plan a campaign or even a great military movement, I cannot 
tolerate any chattering out me. Strike up your callas and vivas again, 
and leave me to commune with Apollo and the nine Muses. 

Cabrera.—Nine Muses! I thought there were but seven of them ; there 
are the seven virtues, and the seven deadly sins, and the seven stars, 
and I cannot well see why the Muses should be more. 

Jonas.Bah! bah! Thou art a good lad and a good lance, but there 
are mutters beyond thy poor understanding. To your song, to your song. 

Cabrera.—W ith all my heart. (He goes on with the ballad, the soldiers join- 
ing, more and more enthusiastically, in the chorus of Viva la fama de Bourton. 


ScEeNE sEconD.— The plain just below the hill and town of La Riccia a 
little to the north of the site of the preceding scene. The Appian way runs 





h the plai A ein ciene Couns Secu aban Fae Co 
ment VII. s the distance from Rome to be thirteen miles. In fore- 
ground is the Duke de mounted on a white charger, and in com- 


plete armour, with a surcoat and mantle of silver tissue. The Prince of 
Orange is at his side, engaged in earnest conversation with him. pny as 
preceded by a trumpeter and a mounted man-at-arms, bearing 's 
standard furled, and followed by a number of officers, pages, and guards. 
The Duke points to the mile-stone and, turning to his officers, 
Bourbon.—Order a halt upon the plain in front of us. Then yen- 
tlemen, and our brave fellows, shall know whither I propose to you. 
[ The duke and prince halt on a rising ground, in front of which the army, 
as it defiles from the valley, is formed in line along the old Roman road, 
the troops as they ride or march past in loose order, continuing the song of 
“ Calla, calla, Julio Cesar,” each squadron or company taking up a new 
stanza or verse, and the whole line joining in the chorus, “ Viva, viva,” etc.] 
Prince of Orange.—I envy you, my lord. This is true glory, the heart- 
felt smh thousands of the bravest of the brave ; men, too, who have 
seen the most of you, and best know you. This is indeed worth an age 
| of toil and disaster. For such a reward I could lead a life of peril and 


pon |) pain, for such a reward I could gladly die. 


Bourbon.—Biavo, Philibert, declaim it well. Is it Amadis de 
Gaul, or Sir Launcelot of the Lake that you now are enacting? But, 
nay cousin, don’t look grave. It sits well upon you, at i , and a 
descendant too of the old Paladins, who has proved hi if slready 
worthy of their blood in many a hard fought field, you have a right to in- 
go lord! And is it possible that 

i e.—Fancies, my : is it are 
Y, from such men. : wi 


what a blockhead was my late king and gallant master, Francis of France, || 


| is mine to-day and to-morrow may be given to Charles or Francis, Alva or 
| Lannoy, I hold it cheap e Rp qe a0 Cano ont dis the auemn of Ee 
| stately Spaniards at Madrid for traitor Bourbon, or even as | now do, 
|| for it touched me at the moment, the haughty indignation of poor Bayard 
|| to me as I came to him when he lay on the field my prisoner, and bleed- 
| ing his life away from his death-wound. Ay, or as I did then and still 
do the mock majesty of my captive Francis at Pavia, when he refused 
| to surrender to his rebel subject and conqueror, and looked round for 
| some loyal blockhead of an Hi to receive his sword. Still I cannot 
| be indifferent to all this. I am a man anda soldier. I cannot but be 
| touched, the tears start into my eyes as 1 speak it, at the warm affection, 
the generous confidence of these noble fellows, the tried companions of 
| so many bloody fields, the partners of so many hardships Sne. 
| I am a deeply-injured man, Philibert, a bold one thou knowest, and I do 
| not blush to add, an ambitious one. In this soldier-fame and soldier-love 
| I see the evidence of comething more precious far than fame—of power, 
| Prince—of power with which kingd and iree may be won. 
| Prince of Orange.—Kingdoms and empires ? 

Bourbon.—Ay, and why not! You alone, as yet, know, what I shall 
now make known to all, that we are marching upon Kome. 
| Prince of Orange:—Yes, there we shall find pay and plunder for our 
| men, wealth and pleasure for our cavaliers, and the means of farther 
triumphs for our cause. 

.—And is that all, think you ! 

Prince of Orange.—| cannot say whether it is all, but it is much, surely. 

Bourbon.—Rome taken, and the Pope my prisoner! To w do the 
| conquest and the fruits of it belong! Are they not all mine? What right 
| will the op emperor have, or to speak more plainly, what power will 
| he have to demand at my hands, the prize won by my sword, by an army 
of my leading, my raising, my keeping together, who have followed me, 
and me only, without pay, without provision, almost without clothing ! 

Prince o tense fiave is ma in this. 

Bourbon.—Much! there is every thing. I mean all love and reverence 
| to his holiness, the Pope. But the secular sword is too heavy for the 
| hand of the venerable successor of St. Peter. It will be better wielded 
| by a king of the Romans, chosen by the army and the le, and crowaed 
| by the Pope, as a lieutenant of his who will yield him all honour, and 
| enforce his spiritual edicts upon all recusants, even crowned ones, even 
| em 8. Hah ! 
rince of Orange.-—But Rome, capital of Christendom as it is, with its 
|| campagna, and the whole patrimony of the church to boot, is but a nar- 
| row principality for such great designs to rest upon. 





r 


{||  Bourbon.—N ay, remember the states of Provence with which the em- 


| peror once promised to reward my desertion from—I mean my accession 
| to his cause. They may yet be mine. My name has power there still, and 
| when I claim the kingdom of Arles for Charles de rbon, and not as 
| formerly for the empire, Provence will welcome the king of the Romans 
| as its sovereign. 
| Prince of Orange.—I see it all, and our ancient principalities of Orange 
| will welcome back the heir of its old princes, who of course does homage 
to the king of the Romans as his paramount. 
| Bourbon.—Right. It is another link in that chain which may yet reach 
| around Europe. The king of Rome must be the king of all Italy. That 
| very ballad burden of Viva la fama de Bourbon, is worth a dozen armies 
| for it. Known and beloved as I am in Tuscany, Piedmont, the Mila- 
| nese, the people who hate their present masters, native and foreign, 
French and Spanish, will receive me with enthusiasm. It is an easy 
| matter a the states of Rome to those of Provence by adding all be- 
|| tween. —P les and Sicily fall in almost of = Two years, 
| two active a jorious years, will consummate our Italian enterprise 
| and consolidate t biasion of Italy. 
| Prince of Orange-—And then for settling the affairs of Germany, main- 
|| taining the rights of the church as her sworn champion, and putting down 
| heresies ; and then, too, for the imperial crown in reversion. 
|  Bourbon.—Well said, cousin Philibert, there spoke the very blood of 
| your ancestors, the Paladins of Chalons and Orange, and you will stand 
| by me in the whols enterprise, with the spirit of your house's old lion 
| ay moe “Je mame ny 
rince oO) —To death. Long live his sacred majesty, 

Charles, A ee Italy and Provence. 

eee ee of the —_ and so forth. re 

Prince of Orange.—Certainly, a most appropriate title, this being Good 
Friday, and we are on the march to ettexk bi ve 
mass in St. Peter’s; you will earn your title most richly. But in 
| all this grand plan, my it please your majesty, is there no hankering 
| after fame, none of that desire of glory you were pleased to ridicule in 
| me just now? 
| Bourbon.—I would unquestionably not only have power, but would 

have men know and feel I have it, that it is mine, my own, won 
| my good sword, and daring spirit and contriving brain. That fame 
| covet, as well as the reality, but without the reality | would not give a 
| rush to have it. So I have that reality, let them call me traitor and re- 
| negade if they choose, or else the flower of knighthood and the chief of 
| Europe’s chivalry. I care not. Why should I? The nobles who poured 
| their scorn upon me last year, will next year, should I succeed, vie for 
the meanest offices about my royal person, and intrigue for a ribbon, a 
star, or a collar from my hand. ane meeing oes San ae me Be 





ther, proud Harry of will offer friendship, and the false 
Charles will fawn and r and beg and buy it, yes, he shall pa: 
roundly for it ere he gets it. 


y 
Prince of —I comprehend feelings and estimate of 
fame and cu ieak Gal ene I am a soldier and desire a 
soldier’s yy In my eyes the i 
7 peeain, i hi ~~ Eh brave Bayard. If I did not think 

— e him or brave not thi 

that © o seputation cule bo stened eanar S00, Cle san naaan 
as things now stand in Christendom, much as 
you, my friend, my general, my master in this art of war, I could follow 
you no farther. 

Bourbon.— Perhaps, gentle cousin, you deceive Zoweell in Gis matter. 
You ung Sus Gas Jer Gaps fame may not be so i 
eyes of Europe after the little affai i 
oo undoaste jen, tcl fon Gal at tee ce ee 
to undeceive you, am conscience and punctilious 
honour are so much at ease. Bat eo fttle the 








indifferent to such praise, and 
Bourbon.—Indifferent? By no means. As mere mouth-honour, which 


























Prince of Orange-—How can | tell? The Emperor Charles, perhaps. 
Prtet Be no means. Fortune has given hen external power, and 
Nature mind. But he has a timidity of purpose and an indirectness of 
action which must take all the zest, the elevation, the conscious dignity 
of ssing either or both. No, I would not change with the emperor. 
rince of Orange—Francis, then, unless you hate your former sove- 
reign for the wrongs he has done you, too much to envy him. ; 
bon.—Oh no. Ido not hate him; when we were both subjects, 
neither of us dreaming of the crown, we were playmates in boyhood and 
rivals in youth. ‘I have all my life felt a strong desire to surpass and 
eclipse him, but I hate him not, neither do | envy him, 


change with him. He is too much the mere slave of his passions and || 


pleasures. He belongs to them, not they to him. But, by St. Denis, I 


will tower above his head, or he shall crouch to me. 


object of secret envy is a certain preaching friar, a fat German monk, a || 


rebel priest, an excommunicated Dominican ; in short, Doctor Luther. 


Prince of Orange.—Luther! It is a strange fancy! 


dreamt that the first captain of his age had any ambition to shine in theo- |; 


logical controversy, to chop school logic from a doctor’s chair, or declaim 
heresies in High Buteh from a Heidelberg pulpit. 
Bourbon. 


—The truth or falsehood of Luther’s theology and logic may | 
But I envy that man’s intrepidity, his power | 
ing half Germany from his cell, | 


be as it may, for me. 
over the minds of thousands, his swaying j 
his denouncing the thunders of the Vatican by rolling back as loud a peal 
from his humbie study; and, above all, his bidding defiance, without 
arms, or gold, to the whole imperial authority and power. If when Rome 


is in our hands, my old friend Clement should not hear reason and be- | 
have himself like a wise pontiff, I may have some conference with that | 
But as for fame, give me fame like Luther’s, | 


same learned Dr. Luther. 
that of having governed men’s minds and mastered fortune. Perhaps, m 

friend, that fame is all our present enterprise will yield me. At Madrid, 
last year, the astrologer Querado cast my nativity and told me that the 
fiery star which lorded the ascendant at my birth menaced me with death, 
in the very act of storming a great and renowned city. If that now prove 


true I shall earn a lasting renown, such as I have coveted, and shall | 


leave you, Prince, to be the shepherd of these gentle sheep of mine who 
have followed me so far and = are now bleating my praises so lov- 
ingly. If I fall here, let this epitaph, and nothing more, be engraved on 
my tomb—* Charles of Bourbon—-France gave him birth—Spain glory 
and adventure—Italy burial.”* i . 

Prince of Orange-—A truce with such evil auguries. You quite dis- 
hearten me. 


business, to business. 





Scene THIRD.— The Duke and Prince of Orange gallop along the line, 
until they reach a rising ground about the centre of the army, where a great 
number of officers, knights and many veteran soldiers are collected in 
grou Bourbon addresses them as follows in a clear and loud voice, so 

as to be heard a great distance in all directions. 


Bourbon.t—Gallant officers and gentlemen, valiant soldiers whom I 
love as my own heart’s blood! We are marching towards Rome, and 
there, if you will, you may spend your Easter holidays in mirth and 
plenty. Yes, noble captains and brave soldiers, by the love and faith 
which I bear to you, you whom I hold in my heart as my brothers and m 
children, ay, and as my honoured fathers too, for to you | owe my life 
and my fame. You have now my whole secret, my long cherished plan. 
Aid me with your accustomed valour and I will make you masters of 
proud Rome. You shall be lords of that queen of cities. I will place 
in your hands her people, her princes, her nobles and her senators, their 
wives and daughters, and treasures, her priests, and bishops, and cardi- 
nals, with the pope himself, Clement, that unworthy successor of St Peter. 
You shall punish those purple tyrants, sunk in effeminacy and luxurious 
lustful sloth, whose lives are spent in heaping up by rapine and fraud, under 
the mask of christian piety, that gold which shall soon be yours. [He is in 
terrupted by shouts of approbation. He waves his hand for silence and ea 
ceeds.] Our grand destiny has brought us to-day to the very point I have lon 
desired. We have been struggling forward, my lads, through mud onl 
mire, through horrible cold and deep mountain snow-drifts, harassed 
by the enemy, and by worse than any enemy, by hunger and thirst. We 
have endured all that human nature can endure. We have been without 
provision and without money, and I, my friends, as penniless a cavalier 
as any of you.—( Soldiers. We know it. We know it.)—But now is 
the time, now is the hour which will repay us for all our suffering. Now 
is the time to prove your spirit and hardihood, by achieving this splen- 
did and noble enterprise. Gentlemen and friends, you have your choice 
before you, to be lost and disgraced forever, or to be rich, noble and re- 
nowned for the rest of your lives. If we are victorious in this affair, 
(as we must be,) there is not one of our enemies, not a nation in Christen- 
dom who will not tremble at the sound of our names. As soon as we 
attack the walls of Rome, our enemies will take to their heels, every dog 
of them, captains, generals and all. If any of you ever had a longing for 
the plunder of a rich city, here you may have your wish satisfied to your 
heart’s content in the very richest city of Europe, the lady and mistress 
of all the world. Carry it, win this one easy victory, and every man of 
you is rich and great for the rest of his days. Be beaten—it must be your 
own fault if you are—and what then? Disgrace, ruin, pinching poverty, 
contempt, beggary are your portion for life. Let all that turn out as it 
may, my lot will be the same with yours, and you must choose for me as 
well as yourselves, How say you, gallant gentlemen; how say you, 
comrades all? Shall we onward to Rome, to the assault, or will you 
have me order a retreat ? 

All.—On, on to Rome—to the assault, to the assault. 

Bourbon.—Sound, trumpets, our defiance to Rome. Bray it out, till it 
reach the frightened city’s ears. Pierre, (to the man-at-arms, bearing the 


furled standard,) unfurl my own grand standard-general ; let its Espe- | 


Esperance,t once again float over my head. We must have it borne 
on this great day, at our side, by a veteran of tried valour. Captain Jo- 
nas, [ pray you to be my ancient until we reach St. Peter’s. [Takes 
the standard from the man-at-arms and delivers it to Jonas.) To you, old 
fellow-soldier, I entrust this flag, with the hopes and fortunes of my life. 
Jonas.—Thank you, my lord Duke. It shall be borne as it was at 
Pavia. I flouted its white, black and yellow folds then over a prisoner 
king. I hope to do the same next Sunday over a prisoner Pope. 
Bourbon.—Not a prisoner Pope, Jonas ; oh, no; over a Pope rescued 
from evil advisers, and taken in our friendly and Christian care. 
Jonas.—Indeed! I did not understand it so; the distinction is im- 
portant. My conscience is easier. Allow me, my lord Duke, to offer a 
slight requital of your grace’s favour to me, by presenting you some verses, 
the fruit of my meditation on our long cold march over the mountains. 
Prince of Orange.—( Takes them from him and reads.) 


D’assez, assez a fait Charlemagne le preux ; 
Alexander le Grand, de peu fit plus grand chose ; 
Mais de néant a fait plus que n‘ont fait les deux, 
Charles Duc de Bourbon, qui ci-dessous repose.{ 


By St. Nicholas and St. Gudulph, but this is an epitaph! 
you, blundering poetaster, by such an ill-timed omen ? 
Jonas.—My lord Prince, you may be a good judge of a horse or of a 
campaign, but you are none at all of a poem ; nor, sir, under favour, are 
you a judge of what is due to the honour of a gentleman and an old sol- 


rance, 


What mean 





* “La Francia me dio la leche, la Espana la gloria y la aventura, y Ja Italia 
Ja sepultura ;” is the epitaph on the monument erected to him by his Spanish 
troops. 

t | have preserved not only the substance, but as nearly as I could the pecu- 
liar style of the speech which is given by Brantome, as related to him by old 


soldiers who were present ; merely throwing into one what Brantome gives, | 


as two separate specches, at different times. 
{ Bourbon’s motto, ; 
i See Brantome for this epitaph upon the Duc de Bourbon. 





nor would I |) brave old man’s feelings. Make him amends. 
No, Philibert, my || are admirable. 


Who could have | 


| 








|| which would have made him famous in history, he has let himself be 
|| knocked on the head at Florence by some nameless soldier. Bad taste 


} 
| 








|| the Mantuan Corte of the palace del T. I have nothing to do with car- | 


| 
Bourbon.—’T was but a passing fancy, there is nothing in it. To our | 


|| Come, fill round. Here is a health to his Holiness Clement the seventh, 


|| Holiness so long. I knocked the Prince over with a ball from one of my | 














dier. My lord Duke, I meant to frame a little ode in your praise, but 
only rhyme I could find obliged me to turn it into an epitaph, and as 
that must be written some day or other, I thought that it might as well } 
be done now, while there are poets yet alive worthy of such a task. As | 
for the hard words I have just received, the time will come when—— | 
Bourbon.— No, Captain, you must pardon the young Prince now. His | 
love for me has carried him away. He has his head full of astrology and | 

| Superstition, and wants a little of your philosophy. Your verses are 
beautiful, and worthy of a descendant of the far-famed Vidals of Tou- | 
| louse. (And to Prince of Orange,) Philibert, you have wounded this | 





Prince of Orange.—Captain, I beg your pardon. The Duke is right ; | 
|| my affection for him carried me away. Let this be forgotten. The lines | 
Still I do not like the omen. 
Jonas.—Prince, you overwhelm me with your goodness; you are a 
| true Paladin and a man of taste. ' 

|| Bourbon—That is he, Captain; and as for the omen, cousin, let us 
take the advice of the Spanish ditty that the emperor is always humming, 
and march forward without regard to auguries, good or bad : 

I Adelante, mi sobrino, 

Y no creais en agueros. 





PART THE SECOND. 


| SceNE—A tavern in Rome. Time—About three years after the date of the 
Jirst part. 

Cellini—You are welcome to Rome, Signior Julio. Fill, gentlemen, 
all; fill a bumper to the welcome of our old companion. You, Signior 
|| Julio, who live like a great lord at Mantua, with all the honours due to 
an artist, must find yourself out of your element here in Rome, where 
bishops are greater men than painters, and every little fellow of a cardi- 
nal looks with contempt even upon such a man as Benvenuto Cellini. 

Julio Romano.—Such things trouble me but little, Benvenuto. Our 
Duke of Mantua is a kind master and a most generous prince. I am 

bound to do justice to his ay as well as to my own fame, and 
| have therefore come to Rome to refresh my memory and rouse my genius | 
|| by studying for a week or two some of the divine works of my beloved 


i master, Raffaelle, before I set seriously to work upon the decorations of 

















dinals here, or grandees of any sort. But, Benvenuto, what has befallen 
‘ou of late, strange or marvellous? Have you seen any angel or devil 

ately ? \ 

Cellini—Devils! It was but last week that I spent a whole night 





iano, as if thou ever hadst done or couldst do any thing, 
to thy native Parma, thou who canst not compare jam | 
the st of her cheeses, thou painter of sprawli 
cls and smirking affected graces, thou most dingy of 
great master ° 





or age to 
saints, distorted 





{| all bad colourists, successful imitator of all thy 
faelle’s worst faults, thou piece of skimmed-milk Parmesan, Francesco, 
thou knowest I wear a sword and can use it. 
Julio Teowentlliadiomen, mtlemen, this is not well. Benvenuto, 


you are too hasty; you know the jeering temper of this wild lad. Fran- 
cesco, those who can do what Cellini has done in art, may well be par- 
doned for boasting of what they mean to do hereafter. If he should ever 
cast his Perseus according to the model he once showed me, Buonarotti 
himself may have cause for envy, if indeed that great old man were not 
too calm and good to envy anybody. Come, brothers, pledge me in a 
cup of reconciliation.—( They drink.)}—And now how was it about the 
Bourbon ; how fell he ? 

Michael Angelo of Sienna.—I believe Cellini has as fair a claim as any 
one to the honour of his death. 1 was on the wall at the time. I saw 
the Duke rallying his German Lansquenets who had been staggered by 
the fire from our towers. He was in full armour with a surcoat of daz- 
zling white. Springing from his horse, he seized a ladder to mount the 
walls himself ; holding the ladder with his left hand he waved his right to 
his men to follow him ; at that very instant Cellini who was by my side 
fired his arquebus, and the Duke fell. He was struck under the arm 
and the ball through his body. It was more likely I think to have 
been Cellini’s ball than any. 

Cellini.—Likely to have been! I say it was. It was a charmed ball, 
cast in a magic mould and blessed by Cardinal Orsini, himself. Besides, 
here are Michaeletto and Alexander who were with me, and well know 
that I killed him. If I did not, who did? Like to 
have been my ball, forsooth. 

Michael Angelo—Nay, | believe it myself, but I am a cautious matter- 
of-fact man, tell no more than I have positively seen, and have not your 
poetic genius. 

Julio Romano.—That is true, Benvenuto, how runs your poetic vein 
in these days ? 

Cellini—Very dry. I write little now except devotional pieces. Have 
you seen my dialogue between the soul and body, which I wrote in the 
blank leaves of my missal just after I had seen an angelic apparition in 
the castle of Angelo? You will like it. It begins thus: 

Body. ay plaintive, say desponding soul, 
Why thus so loath on earth to stay ? 

Soul. In vain we strive ’gainst heaven’s control, 
Man’s life is pain, let’s haste away. 


Answer me that. 





in the Colosseum, among five hundred of them; some of them taller |) 
| than Trajan’s pillar, and all of them striving to break into our magic || 
circle where the learned necromancer and I stood our ground manfully. | 
| They furnished me with some pretty ideas in the way of art, and when | 
| I cut my great seal for his holiness, you shall see some of them in little. 
|! How the cloven-footed, long-tailed rascals did skip along the roofs of the | 
houses, as we were going home in the morning! I intend some day or | 
other to execute a colossal statue of St. Michael trampling upon Satan, 
and then I shall show you how the big devil of all looked. Michael, you 
will hide your head when you see my model. 

Julio Romano.—What! a statuary too, Benvenuto! We know your } 
beautiful work in medals and steel and jewelry and plate all over Italy, 
every one more exquisite than the last. But I did not know that you had 
any ambition for the gigantic and colossal. However, you are such a 
universal genius, that | am glad that you hold our poor art too cheap to 
think of rivalling us. 

Cellini—I don’t know that. I may some day or other execute a great 
work or two in fresco ; as for your easel pictures, I despise them. But 
I have no time just now for painting. The pope plagues me with send- 
ing for me every morning to get my opinion about these new heresies, 
and then the jewellers and sculptors are all so envious of me that scarce 
a day passes without my having to kill a bravo or two of them in self-de- 
| fence. I was sorry to be obliged to kill poor Pompeo of Milan, a pretty 
artist in his way. Besides, these Roman ladies are so bewitching. | 





} 


a most discerning judge of the arts, and confusion to all his cardinals, a | 
pack of red-legged —— 

Julio Romano.—Giving theological opinions to his Holiness, raising | 
devils, killing jewellers and courting the Roman ladies ; truly a multifa- 
rious avocation you have of it. You must have your hands quite full. 

[Enter Parmegiano.] 

Parmegiano.—News, great news. Florence has surrendered to our 
| good allies, the Spanish and Imperial forces, and his Holiness and the | 
| Medici family are acknowledged as the future sovereigns of the city. All | 
| has gone well, except that the gallant Prince of Orange, young Philibert | 
| de Chalons, was killed by a chance shot; peace be with him. 

Michael Angelo—Heaven rest his soul. He died doing the church | 
good service. Yet ’tis but a short three years ago and he and his Ger- | 

g it over Rome, plundering our | 
cardinals and bishops, and ed the Pope himself a prisoner. So | 
passeth every thing in this world. 

Michaeletto.—Y es, | shall never forget how, when the Spaniards broke 
into the city with the Prince at their head, they ran through the streets 
crying, carne, carne, sangre, sangre, Bourbon, Bourbon. 

Michael Angelo of S.—Yes ; and the very Philibert, whom we are now 
lamenting, was the man who gave us all up to massacre and pillage. His 
soldiers used afterwards to sing a ballad in his honour, which went thus : 

When the good Prince of Orange 
Saw Bourbon was dead, 
He swore by St. Nicholas; 
Then briefly he said :— 
found, sound an assault 
My merry men all, 
Then up with your ladder 
And down with the wall; 
Andas for this city, of all cities the wonder, 
You are welcome to take it, for pillage and plunder.* 








| man and Spanish adventurers were lordin 





Parmegiano.—I cannot say much for their poetry, but they were prac- 
tical men, who looked more to reason than rhyme. 

Cellini.—( Who has been wrapped in meditation, marking the lines of a 
fortification with spilt wine on the table.)—I1 thought it would turn out so. 
| I told old Michael Angelo Buonarotti that his fortifications of Florence 

were all wrong. If the Pope would only leave such matters to me, I 
| would make Rome impregnable against all future Bourbons. 
| Julio Remene.— By the way, was it ever known exactly how the great 
| Bourbon was killed 
— ! to be sure * I killed him. 
‘armegiano.—You! yes, you do every thing. Why don’t you la 
claim to the shootin the snd of Gennan, too? / F 

Cellini —Well, I did shoot him ; not to be sure this time at Florence, 

but during the siege at the castle of St. Angelo, where I defended his 








| 
| 


culverins, killing his horse under him. He ought to have died of the 
hurt, but he was fool enough to recover, and instead of dying by a hand | 


that, very bad taste. But as for the Bourbon, Julio, all Rome knows 
that I killed him. 

Parmegiano.—All Rome has heard you boast of having killed him, and 
| so we all have a thousand times of your designs for statues that are to 
| surpass the divine Buonarotti, and of studies for paintings that —— 
| ellini.—( Laying his hand on his sword.)—Francesco Mazzuoli, nick- 





* See the original, in Brantome. 
Quand le bon Prince d’Orange 
Vit Bourbon qui estoit mort, 
Criant St. Nicholas, etc, 











|| posed the health of the king—but Job refused it. 


But, by the body of Bacchus and the keys of St. Peter, the wine is all out. 

0, there, more wine, and, Ascanio, bring me a guitar. I will sing you 
my sonnet to the fair and frail Angelica of Naples; that girl tumed my 
head for a whole twelvemonth. (Sings and drinks.) 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








NIAGARA AND SO ON. 
(Now first published in the United States.) 


_ I was in my senior vacation and I was bound to Niagara for the first 
time. My companion was a specimen of the human race, found rarely 
in Vermont, and never elsewhere. He was nearly seven feet high, 
walked as if every joint in his body was in a hopeless state of disloca- 
tion, and was hideously, ludicrously, and painfully ugly. This whimsical 
exterior contained the conscious spirit of an Apollo, and the poetical 
susceptibility of Keats. He had left his plough in the green mountains, 
at the age of twenty-five, and entered as a poor student at the university, 
where, with the usual policy of the college government, he was allotted 
to me as a compulsory chum, on the principle of breaking-in a colt with 
a cart-horse. I began with laughing at him, and ended with loving him. 
His name was Job Strong. 

Getting Job away with infinite difficulty from a young Indian girl, who 
was selling moccasins in the streets of Buffalo, (2 straight, slender 
creature of eighteen, stepping about like a young leopard, cold, stern 
and beautiful,) we crossed the outlet of Lake Erie at the ferry, and 
took horses on the northern bank of the Niagara river to ride to the 
Falls. It was a noble stream, broad as the Hellespont, and blue as the 
sky, and I could not look at it, hurrying on to its fearful leap, without a 
feeling almost of dread. 

There was only one thing to which Job was more susceptible than to 
the beauties of nature, and that was the beauty of woman. His romance 
had been stirred by the lynx-eyed Sioux, who took her money for the 
moccasins with such a haughty and thankless bia ; and full five 
miles of the river, with all the gorgeous fiowers ont rich shrubs upon its 
rim, might as well have been Lethe for his admiration. He rode alon 
like the man of rags you see paraded on an ass in the carnival—his legs an: 
arms dangling about in ludicrous obedience to the sidelong hitch of his 
pacer. 

The roar of the Falls was soon audible, and Job’s enthusiasm and my 
own, if the increased ~~ of our Narraganset ponies meant any thing, 
were fully aroused. The river broke into rapids, foaming furiously on its 
course, and the subterranean thunder increased like a succession of ‘ap- 
palling earthquakes, each louder than the last. I had never heard a sound 
so broad and universal. It was impossible not to suspend the breath and 
feel absorbed to the exclusion of all other thoughts in the great phenomenon 
with which the world seemed trembling to its centre. A tall, misty cloud, 
changing its shape continually, as it felt the shocks of the air, rose u 
before us ; and with our eyes fixed upon it, and our horses at a hard gal- 
lop, we found ourselves unexpectedly in front of a vast white ——— 
hotel! which suddenly interposed between the cloud and our vision. 
Job slapped his legs against the sides of his panting beast, and urged him 
on, but a long fence on either side the immense building cut him off from 
all approach, and having assured ourselves that there was no access to 
Niagara except through the back-door of the gentleman’s house who stood 
with his hat off to receive us, we wished no good to his majesty’s pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, and dismounted. 

“* Will you visit the Falls before dinner, gentlemen ?” asked mine host. 

“No, sir!” thundered Job in a voice that for a moment stopped the 
roar of the cataract. 

He was like an improvisatore who had been checked by some rude bir- 
bone in the very crisis of his eloquence. He would not have gone to the 


|| Falls that night to have saved the world. We dined. 


As it was the first meal we had ever eaten under a monarchy, I pro- 
i R e kis There was an imper- 
tinent profanity, he said, in fencing up the entrance to Niagara, that was 
a greater encroachment on natural liberty than the stampact. He would 
drink no king or parliament under which such a thing could be conceived 
possible. I left the table and walked to the window. 

“Job! come here! Miss by all that’s lovely.” 

He flounced up like a snake touched with a torpedo, and sprang to the 
window. Job had never seen the lady whose name produced such a sen- 
sation, but he had heard more of her than of Niagara. So had every soul 
of the fifteen millions of inhabitants between us and the Gulf of Mexico. 
She was one of those miracles of nature that occur, perhaps, once in 
the rise and fall of an empire—a woman of the perfect beauty of an 
angel, with the most winning human sweetness of character and manner. 
She was kind, playful, unaffected, clever, and radiantly, gloriously beau- 
tiful. I am sorry | may not mention her name, for in more chivalresque 
times she would have been a character of history. Everybody who has 
been in America, however, will know whom I am describing, and I am 
sorry for those who have not. The country of Washington will be in its 
decadence before it sees such another. 

She had been to the Falls, and was returning with her mother and @ 
troop of lovers, who, I will venture to say, brought away a very imperfect 














impression of the scene. I would venture upon a description of her as 

Go cous Legis vp Bed quanhes unconscious of every thing but 

the pleasure of life in a summer sunset—but I leave it for a more s 

od The authoress of “‘ Hope ie” will, perhaps, mould her image 

into one of her inimitable i 

I introduced Job, and we passed the *s dan- 
We made an engagement to accompany her behind 





gerous company. , ‘ ¢ ehind | 
the sheet of the Fall in the morning, and covering my awkward friend's 


retreat as well as possible, we said good night at twelve—one of us, at 
least, as many “{athom deep in love” as a thousand Rosalinds. 
chum! The roar of the cataract that shook the very roof over thy | 
was less loud to thee that night than the beating of thine own heart, 


I warrant me ! 

I rose at sunrise to go alone necnaee Pe Job pea =i on | 
the angular outline of his gaunt stretching up le Rock in | 
strong relief against the white body of the spray, was the first object that | 
caught my eye as I descended. : : 

As I came nearer the Fall a feeling of disappointment came over me. 
I had imagined Niagara a vast body of water, descending as if from the 
clouds. "The approach to most Falls is from below, and we get an idea of | 
them as of rivers pitching down to the plain from the brow of a hill or | 
mountain. Niagara river, on the contrary, comes out from Lake Erie, | 
through a flat plain. The top of the cascade is ten feet, perhaps, below 
the level of the country around, a invisible from any consi- 
derable distance. You walk to the of a broad and rapid river, and 
look over the edge of a rock, where the outlet flood of an inland sea | 
seems to have broken through the crust of the earth by its mere weight, | 
and plunged with an awful leap into an immeasurable and resounding 
abyss. It seems to strike and thunder upon the very centre of the world, 
and the ground beneath your feet quivers with the shock till you feel un- 
safe upon it. 

Other disappointment than this I cannot conceive at Niagara. It isa 
spectacle so awful, so beyond the scope and power of every other phe- 
nomenon in the world, that I think people who are disappointed there, 
mistake the incapacity of their own conception for the want of grandeur 
in the scene. 

The “hell of waters” below, needs but a little red ochre to out-Phle- 
rise of the gentle element, after 


My | 
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her left, and Job up the rear, as say in America, “on his 
own hook.” We eet = way Ssialy up othe water. The wall 
leaned over so much, and the fragmented declivity was so narrow and steep, 


Two steps more, and the smal! hand in mine began to struggle violently, 
and, in the same instant, the torrent beat into my mouth, eyes, nos- 
trils, and I felt as if J were drowning. I staggered a blind step onward, 
but still the water poured into my nostrils, and the conviction flashed on | 
my mind that we were lost. I struggled for breath, stumbled forward, | 


that, if it had not been done before, | should have turned back at once. |)- 




















115 
ment, and I to New-England and law, whom should I meet in a sum- 
th, 





mer’s trip to the St. Lawrence, but Captain Tom Fane of the 
quartered si the cliff-perched and doughty garrison of Quebec, and ready 
or any “lark” that would vary the monotony of 4 

Having eaten seven mess-dinners, driven to the Falls of Montmorenci, 
and paid my respects to Lord Dalhousie, the hospitable and able governor 
of the Canadas, Quebec had no longer a temptation ; and obeying a 
magnet, of which more anon, I announced to Fane that my traps were 
packed, and my heart set on a [avant courier to Saratoga. 





| and, with @ gasp that | thought was my last, sunk upon the rocks beyond | 
the descending waters. Job tumbled over me the next moment, and, as | 
soon as | could clear my eyes sufficiently to look about me, I saw the || 
guide sustaining Miss who had been as nearly drowned as most of || 
the subjects of the Hu Society, but was apparently in a state of | 
resuscitation. None but the half-drowned know the pleasure of breathing ! || 

Here we were, however, within a chamber that Undine might have | 
coveted ; a wall of rock at our back, and a transparent curtain of shift- | 
ing water between us and the world, having entitled ourselves 4 peu pres | 
to the same reputation with Hylas and Leander for ravishment by the | 
Naiads of the stream. i} 

Whatever sister of Arethusa inhabits there, we could but congratulate || 
her on the beauty of her chamber. A lofty hall, shaped like a long tent, || 
extended as far as we could see through the spray, and, with the two | 
objections, that you could not have heard a pistol at your ear for the || 
noise, and that the floor was somewhat precipitous, one could scarce i 
imagine a more agreeable retreat fora gentleman who was disgusted with 
the world, and subject to dryness of the skin. In one no itresembled | 
the enchanted abode of the witch of Atlas, where, Shelley tells us, 


“Th’ invisible rain did ever sing 
A silver music on the snowy lawn.” 


It is lucky for witches and Naiads that they are not subject to rheumatism. 
The air was scarcely breathable, - air it may be called, which streams 
down the face with the dessity of a shower from a watering-pot,) and | 
our footing upon the slippery rocks was so insecure, that the exertion of | 
continually wiping our eyes was attended with imminent danger. Our 
sight was valuable, for surely never was such a brilliant curtain — up 

eet 





gethon Phlegethon. | can imagine the surp 

sleeping a se’nnight of moonlight away, in the peaceful bosom of Lake 
Erie, to find itself of a sudden in sucha coil! A Mediterranean sea-gull 
who had tossed out the whole of a ane of in the infernal “ yeast” of the 
Archipelago, (was I not all but wrecked every day between Troy and 
Malta in a whole fortnight of hurricanes ?)—I = the most weather-beaten 
of sea-birds would look twice before he ventured upon the roaring caldron 
below Niagara. It is astonishing to see how far the descending mass is 
driven under the surface of the stream. As far down toward Lake Ontario 
as the eye can see, the immense volumes of water rise like huge mon- 
sters to the light, boiling and flashing out in rings of foam, with an ap- 
pearance of rage and anger that I have seen in no other cataract in the 
world. 

“A ~>4 fall, as an Englishman would say, my dear Job !” 

* Awful !” 

Halleck, the American poet, (a better one never “ strung pearls,”) has 
written some admirable verses on Niagara, describing its effect on the 
different individuals of a mixed party, among whom was a tailor. The 
sea of incident that has broken over me in years of travel, has washed 
out of my memory all but the two lines descriptive of Snip’s impressions : 


“ The tailor made a single note— 
Gods ! what a place to sponge a coat!” 


“ Shall we go to breakfast, Job ?” 

“ How slowly and solemnly they drop into the abysm !” 

It was not an original remark of Mr. Strong’s. Nothing is so sur- 
prising to the observer as the extraordinary deliberateness with which 
the waters of Niagara take their tremendous plunge. All hurry, and 
foam, and fret till they reach the smooth limit of the curve, and then the 
laws of gravitation seem suspended, and, like Cesar, they pause and 
ys since it is inevitable, to take the death-leap with a becoming 

ignity. 

“ Shall we go to breakfast, Job?” I was obliged to raise my voice to 
be heard, to a pitch rather exhausting to an empty stomach. His eyes 
remained fixed upon the shifting rainbows bending and vanishing in the 
spray. There was no moving him, and I gave in for another five minutes. 

“ Do you think it probable, Job, that water of Niagara strikes on 
the axis of the world?” 

No answer. 

“ Job!” 

“ What ?” 

« > ine think his majesty’s half of the cataract is finer than ours ?” 

“ uc _” 

“For water, merely, perhaps. But look at the delicious verdure on 
the American shore—the glorious trees—the massed foliage—the luxu- 
riant growth even to the very rim of the ravine! By Jove! it seems to 
me things grow better in a republic. Did you ever see a more barren | 
and scraggy shore than the one you stand upon ?” 





“ How exquisitely,” said Job, soliloquizing, “that small green island | 
divides the Fail! What a rock it must be founded on, not to have been | 
washed away in the ages that these waters have split against it!” \ 

“T'll lay you a bet it is washed away before the year two thousand— | 
payable in any currency with which we may then be conversant.” 

“ Don’t trifle.” 

“With time or geology do you mean? Isn’t it perfectly clear, from 
the looks of that ravine, that Niagara has backed up all the way from Lake 
Ontario. These rocks are not adamant, and the very precipice* you stand 
on has cracked, and looks ready for the plunge. It must gradually wear | 
back to Lake Erie, and then there will be a sweep I should like to live 
long <a to see. The instantaneous junction of two seas, with a dif- 
ference of two hundred feet in the level, will be a spectacle, eh, Job?” 

“ Tremendous !” 

“ Do you intend to wait and see it, or will you come to breakfast ?” 

He was immovable. | left him on the rock, went up to the hotel, and 
ordered mutton chops and coffee ; and, when they were on the table, gave 
two of the waiters a dollar each to bring him up nolens-volens. He arrived 
in a great rage, but with a good appetite, and we finished our breakfast 
just in time to meet Miss ——, as she stepped, like Aurora, from her 
chamber. 

It is necessary to a reputation for prowess in the United States to have 
been behind the sheet of the Fall, (supposing you to have been to Nia, ) 
It is eet to a hundred shower-baths, one severe cold, and Teng 
drowned twice—but most people do it. 

We descended to the bottom of the precipice at the side of the Fall, 
where we found a small house Sarniabed with coarse linen dresses for 
the purpose, and having arrayed ourselves in habiliments not particu- 
larly improving to our natural beauty, we ey three out of 
a party of ten having had the courage to trust their attractions to such a 
trial. Miss —— looked like a fairy in disguise, and Job like the most 
ghostly and diabolical monster that ever stalked, unsepultured, abroad. 
He would frighten a éhild in his best black suit—but, with a pair of wet 
linen trousers, scarce reaching to his knees, + jacket, with sleeves to the 
elbows, and a white cap, he was something su rnaturally awful. The 
guide hesitated about going under the Fall with him. 

It looked rather appalling. Our way lay through a dense sheet of 
water, along a slender pathway of rocks, broken into small fragments, 
with - manent wall a ¢ one side, and the boiling caldron of the 
cataract on the other. A step, and were a subj 
“shocking accident-maker.” * oa 64 856 

The guide went first, taking Miss ——’s right hand. She gave me 


* It has since fallen into the abyss—fortunately, in the night, as 





to the sight of mortals, as spread, apparently, from the zenith toour 
changing in thickness and lustre, bat with a constant and resplendent 
curve. It was what a child might imagine the arch of the sky to be 
when it bends over the edge of the horizon. 
The sublime is certainly shorn somewhat of its beams, when one 
contemplates it with his back to a dripping and slimy rock, and his per- 
son saturated with a continual supply of water. From a dry window, I 
think, the infernal writhe and agony of the abyss, into which we were | 
continually liable to slip, ae have been as fine a thing as I have | 
seen in my travels; but Sam free to admit that, at the moment, I would | 
have exchanged my experience and all the honour attached to it for a | 
dry escape. The idea of drowning back through that thick column of | 
water was, to me at least, a damper to enthusiasm. We seemed cut off 
from the living. There was a death between us and the vital air and 
sunshine. ; ’ 
I was screwing up my courage for the return, when the guide seized | 
me by the shoulder. I looked around, and what was my horror to see | 
Miss —— standing far in behind the sheet upon the last visible point of 
rock, with the water pouring over her in torrents, and a gulf of foam 
between us which I could m no way understand how she had 
over. She seemed frightened and pale, and the guide explained to me 
by signs, for [ could not distinguish a syllable through the roar of the 
cataract, that she had walked over a narrow ledge, which had broken 
with her weight. A long fresh mark upon the rock, at the foot of the 
wall, made it sufficiently evident. Her position was most alarming. 
I made a sign to her to look well to her feet, for the little island on 
which she s' was green with slime, and scarce larger than a hat, and 
an abyss of full six feet of foaming and unfathomable water raged be- 
tween it and nearest foothold. What was to be done? Had we a | 
plank, even, there was no possible hold for the farther extremity, and 
the shape of the rock was so conical, that its slippery surface evidently 
would not hold a rope for a moment. To jump to her, even if it were 
possible, would endanger her life, and. while | was smiling and encou- 
raging the beautiful creature as she stood, trembling and pale, on her 
dangerous foothold, I felt my very heart sink within me! For the first 
time, I fear, in years, | put up a momentary, but fervent prayer to God. 
The despairing guide said something which | could not hear, and ~— 
ared through the watery wall, and I fixed my eyes upon the lovely 
‘orm standing, like a spirit, in the misty shroud of the spray, as if the in- 
tensity of my gaze could sustain her upon her dangerous foothold. J 
would have giventen years of my life, at that t, to have cl d 
her hand in mine. : 
I had scarce thought of Job until I felt him trying to pass behind me. 
His hand was trembling, as he laid it on my shoulder to steady his steps, | 
but there was something in his ill-hewn features that shot an undefina- | 
ble ray of hope through my mind. His sandy hair was plastered over his | 
forehead, and his scant dress clung to him like a skin ; but, though I recal | 
his image now with a smile. I looked upon him with a feeling far enough 
from amusement then. God bless thee, my dear Job! wherever in this unfit | 
world thy fine spirit may be fulfilling its destiny! . 
He crept down carefully to the edge of the foaming abyss, till he | 
stood with the breaking bubbles at his knees. I was at a loss to know 











what he intended. She surely would not dare to jump to his arms from 
that slippery rock, and to reach her in any way seemed impossible. The 
next instant, he threw himself forward, and, while I covered my eyes 
with horror, in the flashing conviction that he had gone mad, and flung | 
himself into the hopeless whirlpool to reach her, she had crossed the 
awful gulf upon his back, and lay trembling and exhausted at my feet! 
He thrown himself over the chasm, caught the rock barely with the 
extremities of his fingers, and, with certain death if he missed his hold 
or slipped from his uncertain tenure, had sustained her, with supernatural 
strength, as she walked over his body! The guide providentially returned 
with a rope in the same instant, and fastening it round one of his feet, 
we dragged him back through the whirlpool, and, after a moment or two 
to recover from the suffocating immersion, he fell on his knees, and we | 
joined him, I doubt not, devoutly, in his inaudible thanks to God!— 
Court Magazine. 


TOM FANE ANDI. 
(Now first published in the United States) 


“Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.””—Shelley. 


Tom Fane's four Canadian ponies were whizzing his light phaeton 
through the sand at a rate that would have put spirits into any thing but 
a lover absent from his mistress. The “ ee pines towered | 
on every side, like the thousand and one columns of the cistern of the | 
Palzologi at Constantinople, their flat and spreading tops shutting out | 
the light of heaven almost as effectually as the world of mussulmen, | 
mosques, kiosks, bazaars and giaours sustained on those innumerable | 
capitals, darken the subterranean wonder of Stamboul. An American | 
pine forest is as like a temple, and a sublime one, as any dream that ever | 
entered into the architectural brain of the slumbering Martin. The me- 
thodists in their camp-meetings, have but followed an irresistible instinct | 
to worship God in the religious dimness of the forest. 

Tom Fane and I had stoned the storks together in the palace of Creesus, | 
at Sardis—we had read Anastasius on a mufti’s tomb in the Nekropolis of | 
Scutari. We had burnt with — in the same caravanserai at Smyrna; 
we had cooled our hot foreheads and cursed the Greeks in emulous 











visitors 
— always upon it during the day. ‘The noise was heard at an incredible 











Romaic in the dim tomb of at Argos—we had been grave 
at Paris, and in Rome, and we had pic-nic’d with the beauties of 
the Fanar in the my OMe Waters in pleasant Roumelia—and 
when, after parting at Paris, he had returned to England and his regi- 


ine-tassels, de} 
| hood, and rott 


“Is she pretty?” said Tom. 

“As the mere aoe Circassian we gazed at through the grille in the 
slave-market at Constantinople.” (Heaven and my mistress forgive me 
for the com m—but it conveyed more te Tom Fane than a folio of 
more respectful similitudes. ) 

“ Have you any objection to be driven to your lady-iove by four cat- 
tle that would buy the soul of Osbaldeston ?” 

“ Objection, quotha ?” 

The next morning four double-jointed and well-groomed ponies were 
munching their corn in the bow of a steamer on the St. Lawrence, won- 
dering possibly what, in the name of Bucephalus, had set the hills and 
churches flying at such a rate down the river. The hills and churches came 
to a stand-still with the steamer opposite Montreal, and the ponies were 
landed and put to their mottle for some twenty miles, where they were 
destined to be astonished by a similar flying phenomenon in the moun- 
tains, girding the lengthening waters of ee Champlain. Landed at 
Ticonderoga, a few miles’ trot brought them to Lake George and a third 
steamer, and with a winding e among green islands, and overhang- 
ing precipices, loaded like a est-wagon with vegetation, we made our 
last landing on the edge of the pine forest, where our story opens. 

iad Well. I must object,” says ‘Tom, setting his whip in the socket, and 
edging round upon his driving-box, “I must object to this republican 
gravity of yours. I should take it for melancholy, did I not know it was 
the ‘complexion’ of your never-smiling countrymen.” 

“Spare me, Tom! I see a hand you cannot see! Talk to your ponies, 
and let me be miserable if you love me.” 

“For what, in the name of common sense’? Are you not within ten 
hours of your mistress? Is not this cursed sand your natal soil? Do not 

“The pine-boughs sing 

Old songs with new gladness.” 
And in the years that we have dangled about, here-and-thereians together, 
were you ever before grave, sad, or sulky, and will you without a prece- 
dent, (and you a yom inflict your stupidity upon me for the first time, 
in this waste and beingless solitude? Fial an hour more of the dread 
silence of this forest, and it will not need the horn of Astolpho to set me 
irremediably mad.” 

“If employment will save your wits, you may invent a scheme for 
marrying the son of a poor gentleman to the ward of a rich trader in 
rice and molasses.” 

“ The programme of our approaching campaign, I presume.” 

“ Simply.” 

“Is the lady willing ?” 

“1 would fain believe so.” 

“Is Mr. Popkins unwilling ’” 

“ As the most romantic lover could desire?” 

* And the state of the ome - 

“ Why, thus: Mr. ag ashington Jefferson Frump, whom you have 
irreverently called Mr. Popkins, is sole guardian to the daughter of a 
dead West India planter, of whom he was once the agent. I fell in love 
with Kate Lorimer, from description, when she was at school with my 
sister ; saw her by favour of a garden wall, and, after the usual vows—” 

“Too romantic for a Yankee, hy half!” 

“ Proposed by letter to Mr. Framp.” 

“ Oh, bathos !” 

“ He refused me.” 

“ Because—” 

“* Imprimis, I was not myself in the ‘sugar line,’ and, in secundus, 
because my father wore gloves and ‘did nothing for a living ;’ two blots 
in the eyes of Mr. Frump, which all the waters of the earth would never 
wash from my escutcheon.” 

“ And what the deuse hindered you from ey with her?” 

“ Fifty shares in the Manhattan Insurance Company, a gold mine in 
Florida, heaven knows how many hogsheads of osedie, and a million 
of acres on the banks of the Missouri.” 

“« Pluto’s flame-coloured daughter’ defend us! What a living Eldorado !"’ 

* All of which she loses, if she marries without old Frump’s consent.” 

“TI see—I see! And this lo and her Argus are now drinking the 
waters at Saratoga.” 

“ Even so.” 

“T’ll bet you my four-in-hand to a sonnet, that I get her for you 
before the season is over.” 

“ Money and all?” 

“ Mines, molasses, and Missouri acres !” 

“And, if you do, Tom, I'll give you a team of Virginia bloods that 
would astonish Ascot, and throw you into the bargain, a forgiveness for 
riding over me with your came! on the banks of the Hermus.” 

“Santa Maria! Do you remember that spongy foot stepping over 
your frontispiece! I all ead cast my eyes up to Mount Sypilus to 
choose a clean niche for you out of the rock-hewn tombs of the kings of 


|| Lydia. I thought you would sleep with Abyattis, Fred!” 


We dashed on through dark forest and open clearing—through glens 
of tangled cedar and wild vine, over log bridges, corduroy and 
sand-hills, till, toward evening, a scattering shanty or two, and an occa- 
sional sound of a woodman’s axe betokeued our vicinity to Saratoga. A 
turn around a clump of tall pines brought us immediately into the broad 
street of the village, and the flaunting shops, the overgrown hotels, rid- 
dled with windows, like honey-combs, the fashionable idlers out for the 
evening lounge to the waters, the indolent smokers on the colonnades, and 


the dusty and loaded coaches driving from to in of 
lodgings, formed the usual evening picture of the Bath of America. 
As it was neces: to Tom's an that my arrival at S should 


not be known, he pulled up at a small tavern at the entrance of the vil- 
lage, and, dropping me and my b e, drove on to Congress-hall, with 
my best prayers and a letter of introduction to my sister, whom I had 
left on her way to the Springs, with a party, when starting for Montreal. 
Unwilling to remain in such a tantalizing vicinity, I hired a chaise next 
morning, and, despatching a note to Tom, drove to seek a retreat at Bar- 
hydt’s—a spot which cannot well be described in the eae. 

Herr Barhydt is an old Dutch settler, who, till the mi waters of 
Saratoga were discovered some five miles from his door, was buried i 
the depth of a forest solitude, unknown to all but the prowling Indian. 
The sky is supported above him, (or looks to be,) by a wilderness of 
straight columnar pine-shafts, gigantic in girth, and with no foli ex- 
cept at the top, where they branch out, like round tables spre for a 
banquet in the clouds. A small, carianes lake, sunk as deep into the 
cnsth on the fun chest thane M.iean an bus in the dim w of its 
hilly shore and the obstructed light of the trees that nearly meet over it, 

clear and unbreken as a mirror, save the pearl-spots of the thou- 

sand lotuses, holding up their cups to the blue eye of heaven that peers 
through the leafy vault, sleeps beneath his window ; and around him, in 
the forest, lies, still unbroken, the elastic and brown carpet of the faded 

ited in yearly layers since the continent rose from the 
a foot beneath the surface to a rich mould, that would 
fatten the Symplegades to a flow .; i ; 
stocked with trout, his bit of a farm in the clearing 
Bible, Herr Barhydt lived a life of Dutch musings, ta’ 
his geese and chickens, ang See psalins to the 
forest, and, except on his far-between visits to 
rarer and rarer as the old Dutch inhabitants 
never a white human face from one 

A roving ist tasted 
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work of a lath-and-plaster Aladdin, up sprung a thriving village around 
the fountain’s lip ; and hotels, tin tumblers and ies multi 

in the usual proportion to each other, but out of all precedent with every 
thing else for rapidity. Libraries, newspapers, « aurches, livery-stables 
mae» ers followed in the train, and it was soon established, from the 
plains of Abraham to the savannahs of Alabama, that no person of fashion- 
able tastes or broken constitution could exist through the summer without 
a visit to the chalybeate springs and populous village of Saratoga. It con- 
tained seven thousand inhabitants before Herr Barhydt, living in his wood- 
ed seclusion only four miles off, became aware of its existence. A pair of 
lovers, philandering about the forest on horseback, popped in upon him 
one June morning, and thenceforth there was no rest for the soul of the 
Dutchman. Everybody rode down to eat his trout and make love in the 
shades of his mirrored lagoon ; and at last, in self-defence, he added a 
room or two to his shanty, enclosed his cabbage-garden, and put a price 
upon his trout dinners. The traveller, now-a-days, who has not dined at 
Barhydt’s, with his own champagne cold from the tarn, and the white- 
headed old settler “gargling” Dutch about the house, in his manifold vo- 
cation of cook, ostler and waiter, may as well not have seen ) y, 

Installed in the back chamber of the old man’s last addition to his 
house, with Barry Cornwall and Elia, (old fellow-travellers of mine,) 4 
rude chair, a ruder but clean bed, and a troop of thoughts so perpetually 
from home that it mattered very little what was the complexion of any 
thing about me, I waited Tom’s operations with a lover’s usual patience. 
Barhydt’s visiters seldom arrived before two or three o’clock, and the 
long seft mornings, quiet as a shadowy elysium on the rim of that ebon 
luke, were as ool ry as a lover could desire. Didst thou but know, oh 
gentle Barry Cornwall, how gratefully thou hast been read and mused 
upon in those dim and whispering aisles of the forest, three thousand 
and more miles from thy smoky whereabout, methinks it would warm 
up the flush of pleasure around thine eyelids, even though the “golden 
tressed Adelaide” were waiting her good-night kisses at thy knee ! 

I could stand it no longer. On the second evening of my seclusion, I 
made bold to borrow old Barhydt’s superannuated ster, and getting up 
the steam with infinite difficulty in his rickety engine, higgled away at a 
pace to which I could not venture to affix a name, to the gay scenes of 
Saratoga. 
it was ten o’clock when I dismounted at the stable of Congress-hall, 
and giving der teufel, as the old man ambitiously styled his steed, to the 
hands of the ostler, stole round through the garden tothe eastern colonnade. 

I feel called upon to describe “ Congress-hall. Some fourteen or fif- 
teen millions of white gentlemen and ladies consider that wooden and 
windowed Babylon, as the proper palace of delight, a sojourn to be 
sighed for, andeconomized for, and sacrificed for—the birth-place of loves, 
the haunt of Hymen, the arena of fashion, a place without which a new 
lease of life would, be valueless—for which the conjuring-cap of King 
Erricus could not furnish a season-ticket—it might fie as unnoticed on 
a lady’s toilet as a bride’s night-cap a twelvemonth after marriage. I 
say to myself sometimes as I pass the window of ‘ White’s,” and see a 
world-sick nobleman with the curl of satiety and disgust on his lip, won- 
dering how the next hour will linger on to its death, “if you but knew, 
my lord, what a campaign of pleasure you are missing in America—what 
belles than the blue-bell slighter and fairer, what scents than the dew-drops 
fresher and clearer, are living their pretty hour, like gems undived for in 
the ocean ; what loads of foliage, what Titans of trees, what glorious wilder- 
nesses of rocks. and waters are lavishing their splendours on the clouds that 
sail over them—and all within the magic circle of which Congress-hall 
is the centre, and which a circling dove would measure to get an appetite 
for his breakfast—if you but knew this, my lord, as I know it, you would 
not be gazing so vacantly on the steps of Crockford's, nor consider ‘ the 

ard’ such a laggard in his hours.” 

ongress-hall is a wooden building, of which the size and capacity 
could never be definitely ascertained. It is built on a slight elevation, 
ust above the strongly impregnated spring, whose name :t bears, with 
little attempt at architecture, save in a spacious and vine-covered colon- 
nade serving as a promenade on either side, and, two wings, the extre- 
mities of ‘which are jost in the distance. A relic or two of the still-as- 
tonished forest towers above the chimneys ip the shape of a melancholy 
group of firs; and five minutes’ walk from the door, the dim old wilder- 
ness stands, looking down on the village, in its primeval grandeur, like 
the spirits of the wronged Indians, whose tracks are scarce vanished 
from the sand. In the strength of the summer solstice, from five hun- 
dred to a thousand people dine together at Congress-hall, and after ab- 
sorbing as many bottles of the best wines of the world, a sunset prome- 
nade plays the valve to the sentiment thus generated, and, with a cup of 
tea, the crowd separates to dress for the nightly ball. There are several 
other hotels in the village equally crowded, and equally spacious, and the 
ball is given alternately at each. Congress-hall is the “ crack”-place, how- 
ever, and I expect that Mr. Westcott will give me the preference of 
rooms on my next visit to Saratoga, for this just and honourable mention. 

The dinner-tables were piled into an orchestra and draped with green 
baise and green wreaths, the floor of the immense hall was chalked with 
American flags and the initials of all the heroes of the revolution, and 
the band were playing a waltz in a style that made the candles shiver 


and the pines tremble audibly in their tassels. The ball-room was on || 
the ground floor, and the colonnade upon the garden side was crowded | 


with spectators, a row of grinning black fellows edging the cluster of 
heads at every window and keeping time with their hands and feet in 
thabirresistible impulse of their music-lovingnatures. Drawing my hatover 
| eyes, | stood at the teast thronged window, and with my face conceal- 
ed in the curtain, waited impatiently for the appearance of the dancers. 

The bevy in the drawing-room was sufficiently strong at last, and the 
lady patroness handed in by a state governor or two, and here and there 
a member of congress (the founders of our future nobility) achieved the 
entrée with their usual intrepidity. Foltgwed beaux and followed belles. 
Such belles! Slight, delicate, fragile-looking creatures, elegant as 
Retzch’s angels, warm-eyed as Mahommedan houries, limbed like nothing 
earthly — an American woman. I would rather not go on! 
When I speak of the beauty of my countrywomen, my heart swells. I 
do believe the new world has a newer mould foy its mothers and daugh- 
ters. I think I am not prejudiced. I have been years away. I have 
sighed in France ; I have loved in Italy ; 1 have bargained for Circassians 
in an eastern bezesttin, and I have lounged at Howell and James’s on a 
sunny day ‘‘in the season,” and my eye is trained, and my perceptions 

uickened, and I do think (honour bright, and Heath’s Book of Beauty 
orgiving me!) there is no such beautiful work of God under the arch of 
the sky as an American girl in her belle-hood ! 

Enter Tom Fane in a Stultz coat and Sparding tights, looking as a 
man who had been the mirror of Bond-street might be supposed to look, 
a thousand leagues from his club-house. She leaned on arm. [had 
never seen her half so lovely. Fresh and calm from the seclusion of her 

hamb nt cheek was just tinged with the first mounting 





, her t p 
blood from the excitement of lights and music. Her lips were slightly || 


parted, her fine-lined eyebrows arched with girlish surprise, and her un- 
gloved arm lay carelessly and confidingly within his, as white, slender 
and matchlessly turned as if Canova had wrought it in Parian marble for 
his Psyche. 

Ifyou have never seen a beauty of northern blood nurtured in a southern 
clime, the cold fairness of her race warmed up as if it had been steeped 
in some golden sunset, and her deep-blue eye darkened and filled with.a 
fire as unnaturally resplendent as the fusion of erysoprase into the dia- 
mond—and if you have never known. the corresponding contrast in the 
character, the intelligence and constancy. of the north kindling with the 
enthusiasm,and impulse, the passionateness. and the abandon of the more 
burning latitudes, you have seen nothing, let me insinuate, “Though you 
have been i* th’ Indies twice.” that could give you an idea of Kate Lorimer. 
_ She waltzed, and then Tom danced with my sister, and then resign- 
ing her to another partner, he offered his arm again to Miss Lorimer, 
and left the ball-room, with several other couples, for a turn on the co- 
lonnade. I was not jealous, but I felt unpleasantly at his returning to 


her so immediately. He was the handsomest man, out of all comparison, 
urope ia not,to suggest a thought, at least, same 
sant eclipse might occur in our American astronomy. I stepped off the 
, and took a turn in the ows 

Those “ children of Eternity,” as Walter Savage Landor poetically calls 
“the breezes,” performed their soothing ministry upon my temples, and, 
having re} Tom in my confidence with an heroic effort, I turned 
back to the colonnade. A swing hung between two gigantic pines just 
over the balustrade, and, flinging myself into the cushioned seat, I aban- 
doned myself to the musings natural to a person “ in my situation.” The 
sentimentalizing lers lounged backward and forward above 
me ; and, not hearing Tom’s drawl among them, I presumed he had re- 
turned to the ball-room. A lady and gentleman, walking in silence, 
stopped presently directly against the swing. They stood a moment, 
caibe into the dim s w of the pine grove, then a voice, that 
startled me as if a trumpet had brayed in my ear, remarked, in a silvery 
tone, on the beauty of the night. 

She was not answered, and, after a moment’s pause, as if resuming 
a conversation that had been interrupted, she turned very earnestly to 
her companion, and asked, “are you sure—quite dia be you could 
venture to marry without fortune? 

* Quite, dear Miss Lorimer!” 

I started from the swing, but, before the words of execration could 
struggle to my lips, they had mingled with the crowd and vanished. 

I strode down the garden walk in a frensy of passion. Should [ call 
him immediately to account? Should I rush into the ball-room and 
accuse him of his treachery, to his face? Should I drown myself in old 
Barhydt’s tarn, or join an ‘edion tribe, and war on the whites, or should 
I—could [ be magnanimous, and write him a note immediately, offering 
to be his groomsman at the wedding? 

I stepped into the punch-room, asked for pen, ink, and paper, and 
indited the following note: 

Dear Tom.—If your approaching nuptials are to be sufficiently public 
to admit of a msman, you will make me the happiest of friends by 
selecting me for that office. Yours very truly, Frep. 


Having despatched it to his room, I flew to the stable, roused up 
‘‘der teufel,” who had gathered up his legs in the straw for the night, 
flogged him furiously out of the village, and giving him the rein as he 
entered the forest, enjoyed the scenery in the humour of mad old 





the winds blowing, the owls shrieking, the toads croaking, the minutes 
jarring, and the clock striking twelve.” 

In the course of the next day, Tom's ‘‘tiger” dismounted at Barhydt’s 
door, with an answer to my note as follows : 


Dear Frep—The devil must have informed you of a secret [ had 
presumed safe from all the world. Be assured | should have chosen 
nobody but yourself to support me on the occasion, and however you 
have discovered my design, a thousand thanks for your prompt and 
generous consent. I expected no less from your noble heart. Yours 
devotedly. Tom. 


P. S. I shall endeavour to be at Barhydt’s, with materials for the fifth 
act of our comedy to morrow morning. 


“Comedy! call you this, Mr. Fane?” I felt my heart turn black, as 
I threw down the letter. Aftera thousand plans of revenge, formed and 
abandoned, borrowing old Barhydt’s rifles, loading them delib ly, 
and then, with a changed purpose discharging them in the air, I flung 
myself exhausted upon my bed, and reasoned myself back to my mag- 
nanimity. I would be his groomsman ! 





as if [ should never forgive the birds for their mocking enjoyment of it. 
The wild heron swung up from the reeds, the lotuses shook out their 
dew into the lake as the breeze stirred them, and the senseless old 
Dutchman sat fishing in his canoe, singing one of his unintelligible 
psalms to a quick measure that half maddened me. I flung myself upon 
the yielding floor of pine-tassels, and with the wretched school phi- 
losophy of “ si gravis est, brevis est,” endeavoured to put down the 
tempest of my feelings. 

A carriage rattled over the little bridge, mounted the ascent rapidly, 
and brought up at Barhydt’s door. 

“Fred!” shouted Tom, “Fred !” 

I gulped down a choking sensation in my throat, and rushed up the 
bank to him. A stranger was dismounting from his horse. 

« Quick,” said Tom, shaking my hand hurriedly, “there is no time to 
lose. Out with yourinkhorn, Mr. Poppletree, and have those papers 
signed, while I show the ladies up stairs, and tie up my ponies.” 

“ What is this, sir?” said 1, starting back as the stranger deliberately 
presented me with a paper, in which my own name was written in con- 
spicuous letters. 

He gaped at me with a look of astonishment. 
| “A contract of marriage, | think, between Mr. Frederick 
| bachelor, and Miss Catherine Lorimer, spinster. Are you the gentleman 
named in that instrument, sir ?” 

At this moment my sister, leading the blushing girl by the hand, came 








| ran off and left us together. 
hag are some pure moments in this life that description would only 
rofane. 
We were married by the village magistrate in that magnificent sanc- 
tuary of the forest, old Barhydt and his lotuses the astonished and only 
indifferent witnesses of vows as passionate as ever trembled upon 
human lips. 

I had scarce pressed her to my heart, and dashed the tears from my 
eyes, when Fane who had looked more at my sister than at the bride 
| during the ceremony, left her suddenly and thrusting a roll of parchments 
into my pocket, ran off to bring up his ponies. 

I was on the way to Saratoga, a married man and my bride on the 
seat beside me, before | had recovered from my astonishment. 

“Pray,” said Tom, ‘‘if itis not an impertinent question, and you can 
find a spare breath in your ecstasies, how did you find out that your 
sister had done me the honour to accept the offer of my hand.” 

The resounding woods rang with his unmerciful laughter at the 
explanation. 

“ And pray,” said I, in my turn, “if it is not an impertinent question, 
and you can find a spare breath in your ecstasies, by what magic did 
| you persuade old Frump to trust his ward and her title deeds to your 
treacherous keeping?” 

“It is a long story, my dear Fred, and I will give you the particulars 
when you pay me the “ Virginia bloods” you wot of. Suffice it for 
the present, that Mr. Frump believes Mr. Tom Fane, alias Mr. Jacob 
Phipps, sleeping partner of a banking-house at Liverpool, to be his 
ward’s accepted suitor. In his overwhelming delight at seeing her in so 
| fair a way to marry into a bank, he generously made her a present of 
| her own fortune, signed away his right to control it by a document in 

your possession, and will undergo as agreeable a surprise, in about five 
| minutes, as the greatest lover of excitement could desire. 
| The ponies dashed on. The sandy ascent by the Pavillion Spring 
| was surmounted, and in another minute we were at the door of Congress- 
| hall. The last comers from the breakfast table were lounging down 
| the colonnade, and old Frump sat reading his newspaper in the portico. 
| “Aha! Mr. Phipps! back so soon, eh! why I thought you and Kitty 
would be billing it till dinner-time.” 
| “Sir!” said Tom, very gravely ‘you have the honour of addressing 
| Captain Thomas Fane, of his majesty’s —th Fusiliers, and whenever 
you have a moment’s leisure, I shall be happy to submit to your perusal 
a certificate of the marriage of Miss Catherine Lorimer to the gentleman 
” 











| Lhave the pleasure to present to you. Mr. Frump, Mr. ! 
' At the mention of my name, the blood in Mr. Frump’s ruddy counte- 


Hieronymo in the Spanish Tragedy—“ the moon dark, the stars extinct, || 


It was a morning like the burst of a millenium on the world. I felt || 


| and threw her arms about my neck, and drawing her within my reach, || 






nance turned suddenly to the colour of the Tiber. Poetry alone can 
describe the feeling pictured in his countenance : 
“aw atom of a dead man's flesh 
¢ each one with a icular life 
Yet all as cold as ever—twas 80. 
Or had it drizzled needle points of frost 
Upon a feverish head suddenly bald.” 

George Washin Jefferson Frump, -» left Congress-hall the- 
same evening, has since ungraciously refused an invitation to Mr. 
Fane’s wedding—possibly from his having neglected to invite him on a 
similar occasion at Saratoga. This last, however, 1 must say, is a 
gratuitous supposition of my own.—London New Monthly Magazine. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





The Bosphorus—Turkish palaces—the Black Sea—Buyukdére. 

We left the ship with two caiques, each pulled by three men, and 
carrying three persons, on an excursion to the Black sea. We were 
followed by the captain in his fast-pulling gig with six oars, who 
proposed to beat the feathery boats of the country in a twenty 
miles’ pull against the tremendous current of the Bosphorus. 

The day was made for us. We coiled ourselves a la Turgue, in 
the bottom of the sharp caique, and as our broad-breasted pagans, 
after the first mile, took off their shawled turbans, unwound their 
cashmere girdles, laid aside their gold-broidered jackets, and with 
nothing but the flowing silk shirt and ample trousers to embarrass 
their action, commenced “giving way” in long, energetic strokes— 
I say, just then, with the sunshine and the west wind attempered 
to half a degree warmer than the blood (which I take to be the per- 
| fection of temperature) and a long, long autumn day, or two, or 
three before us, and not a thought in the company that was 
not kindly and joyous—just then, I say, I dropped a “ white stone” 
on the hour, and said, “here is a moment, old Care, that has slip- 
ped through your rusty fingers! You have pinched me the past 
| somewhat, and you will doubtless mark your cross on the future— 

but the present, by a thousand pulses in this warm frame laid along 
| in the sunshine, is care-free, and the last hour of Eden came not on 
| a softer pinion !” 

We shot along through the sultan’s fleet, (some eighteen or 
| twenty lofty ships of war, looking, as they lie at anchor in this nar- 
row strait, of a supernatural size,) and then, nearing the European 
shore to take advantage of the counter-current, my kind friend, Mr. 
| H. who is at home on these beautiful waters, began to name to me 
| the palaces we were shooting by, with many a little history of their 
| occupants between, to which in a letter, written with a traveller’s 
| haste, and in moments stolen from fatigue, or pleasure, or sleep, I 





| could not pretend to do justice. 

The Bosphorus is quite—there can be no manner of doubt of it— 
| the most singularly beautiful scenery in the world. From Constan- 
| tinople to the Black sea, a distance of twenty miles, the two shores 
| of Asia and Europe, separated by but half a mile of bright blue 
' water, are lined by lovely villages, each with its splendid palace or 
| two, its mosque and minarets, and its hundred small houses buried 
in trees, each with its small dark cemetry of cypresses and turbaned 
head-stones, and each with its valley stretching back into the hills, 
of which every summit and swell is crowned with a fairy kiosk. 
There is no tide, and the palaces of the sultan and his ministers, 
and of the wealthier Turks and Armenians are built half over the 
water, and the ascending caique shoots beneath his window, within 
the length of the owner's pipe ; and with his own slender boat lying 
| under the stairs, the luxurious oriental makes but a step from the 


, |, cushions of his saloon to those of a conveyance, which bears him 


(so built on the water's edge is this magnificent capital) to almost 
every spot that can require his presence. 

A beautiful palace is that of the “‘ Marble Cradle,” or Beshiktash, 
the sultan’s winter residence. Its bright gardens with latticed fences, 
(through which, as we almost touched in passing, we saw the gleam 
of the golden orange and lemon trees, and the thousand flowers, 
and heard the plash of fountains and the singing of birds,) lean down 
|| to the lip of the Bosphorus, and declining to the south, and pro- 
|| tected from every thing but the sun by an enclosing wall, enjoy, 
| like the terrace of old king René, a perpetual summer. The brazen 
' gates open on the water, and the paiace itself, a beautiful building, 

painted in the oriental style, of a bright pink, stands between the 
gardens, with its back to the wall. 
The summer palace, where the “ unmuzzled lion’ as his flatter- 
ers call him, resides at present, is just above on the Asian side, at 
| a village called Beylerbey. It is an immense building, painted yel- 
low, with white cornices, and has an extensive terrace-garden, 
rising over the hill behind. The harem has eight projecting wings 
each occupied by one of the sultan’s lawful wives. 
| Six or seven miles from Constantinople, on the European shore, 
| stands the serai of the sultan’s eldest sister. It is a Chinese-look- 
| ing structure, but exceedingly picturesque, and like every thing else 
| on the Bosphorus, quite in keeping with the scene. There is nota 
| building on either side, from the Black sea to Marmora that would 
|| not be ridiculous in other countries ; and yet, here, their gingerbread 
balconies, imitation perspectives, lattices, bird-cages, and kiosks, 
| seem as naturally the growth of the climate as the pomegranate 
| and the cypress. The old maid sultana lives here with a hundred 
| or two female slaves of condition, a little empress in an empire 
| sufficiently large (for a woman) seeing no bearded face (it is pre- 
sumed) exept her black eunuchs and her European physician, and, 
| having, though a sultan’s sister, less liberty than she gives even her 
| slaves, whom she permits to marry if they will. She can neither 
| read nor write, and is said to be fat, indolent, kind and childish. 
A little farther up, the sultan is repairing a fantastical little palace 
"for his youngest »‘ster, Esmeh Sultana, who is to be married to 























Haleil Pasha, the commander of the artillery. She is about twenty, 
and, report says, handsome and spirited. Her betrothed was @ 
Georgian slave, bought by the sultan when a boy, and advanced by 
the usual steps of favouritism. By the laws of imperial marriages 
in this empire, he is to be banished to a distant pashalik after living 
with his wife a year, his connexion with blood-royal making him 
dangerously eligible to the throne. His bride remains at Stamboul, 
takes care of her child, (if she has one,) and lives the remainder of 
her life in a widow’s seclusion with an allowance proportioned to 
her rank. His consolation is provided for by the mussulman privi- 
lege of as many more wives as he can support. Heaven send him 
resignation—if he needs it notwithstanding. 

The hakim, or chief physician to the sultan, has a handsome pa- 
lace on the same side of the Bosphorus; and the Armenian seraffs, 
or bankers, though compelled, like all rayahs, to paint their houses 
of a dull lead colour, (only a mussulman may live in a red house in 
Constantinople,) are said, in these dusky-looking tenements, to 
maintain a luxury not inferior to that of the sultan himself. They 
have a singular effect, those black, funereal houses, standing in the 
foreground of a picture of such light and beauty ! : 

We pass Orta-keni, the Jew village, and Arnaout-keni, occupied 
mostly by Greeks; and here, if you have read “the Armenians,” 
you are in the midst of its most stirring scenes. The story is a 
true one, not much embellished in the hands of the novelist, and 
there, on the hill opposite, in Anatolia, stands the house of the 
heroine’s father, the old seraff Oglou, and, behind the garden, you 
may see the small cottage, inhabited, secretly, by the enamoured 
Constantine, and here, in the pretty village of Bebec, lives, at this 
moment, the widowed and disconsolate Veronica, dressed ever in 
weeds, and obstinately refusing all society but her own sad re- 
membrances. I must try to see her. Her “ husband of a night’’ 
was compelled to marry again by the hospodar, his father, (but 
this is not in the novel, you will remember,) and there is late news 
that his wife is dead, and the lovers of romance in Stamboul are 
hoping he will return and make a happier sequel than the sad one 
in the story. The ‘orthodox catholic Armenian, broker and money- 
changer to boot,”” who was to have been her forced husband, is a 
very amiable and good-looking fellow, now in the employ of our 
chargé d'affaires as second dragoman. 

We approach Roumeli-Hissar, a jutting point almost meeting a 
similar projection from the Asian shore, crowned, like its vis-a-vis, 
with a formidable battery. The Bosphorus here is but half an 
arrow flight in width, and Europe and Asia, here at their nearest 
approach, stand looking each other in the face, like boxers, with 
foot forward, fist doubled, and a most formidable row of teeth on 
either side. The current scampers through between the two castles, 
as if happy to get out of the way, and, up-stream, it is hard-pulling 
foracaique. They are beautiful points, however, and I am ashamed 
of my coarse simile, when I remember how green was the foliage 
that half enveloped the walls, and how richly picturesque the hills 
behind them. Here, in the European castle, were executed the 
greater part of the janizaries, hundreds in a day, of the manliest 
frames in the empire, thrown into the rapid Bosphorus, headless and 
stripped, to float, unmourned and unregarded, to the sea. 

Above Roumeli-Hissar, the Bosphorus spreads again, and a 
curving bay, which is set like a mirror, in a frame of the softest 
foliage and verdure, is pointed out as a spot at which the crusaders, 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Raymond of Toulouse encamped on their 
way to Palestine. The hills beyond this are loftier, and the Giant’s 
mountain, upon which the Russian army encamped at their late 
visit to the Porte, would be a respectable eminence in any country. 
At its foot, the strait expands into quite a lake, and on the Euro- 
pean side, in a scoop of the shore, exquisitely placed, stand the 
diplomatic villages of Terapia and Buyukdere. The English, 
French, Russian, Austrian, and other flags were flying over a half 
dozen of the most desirable residences I have seen since Italy. 

We soon pulled the remaining mile or two, and our spent caik- 
jees drew breath, and lay on their oars in the Black sea. The 
wayes were breaking on the “ blue Symplegades,” a mile on our 
left, and, before us, toward the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and, south, 
toward Colchis and Trebizond spread one broad, blue waste of 
waters, apparently as limitless as the ocean. The Black sea is 
particularly blue. 

We turned our prow to the west, and I sighed to remember that 
I had reached my farthest step into the east. Henceforth I shall 
be on the return. I sent a long look over the waters to the bright 
lands beyond, so famed in history and fiction, and wishing for even 
a metamorphosis into the poor sea-bird flying above us, (whose 
travelling expenses Nature pays,) I lay back in the boat with a 
“change in the spirit of my dream.” 

We stopped on the Anatolian shore to visit the ruins of a fine 
old Genoese castle, which looks over the Black sea, and after a 
lunch upon grapes and coffee, at a small village at the foot of the 
hill on which it stands, we embarked and followed our companions. 
Running down with the current to Buyukdere, we landed and 
walked along the thronged and beautiful shore to Terapia, meet- 
ing hundreds of fair Armenians and Greeks, (all beautiful, it seemed 
to.me,) issuing forth for their evening promenade, and, with a call 
of ceremony on the English ambassador, for whom I had letters, 
we again took to the caique, and fled down with the current like a 
bird. Oh, what a sunset was.there! 

We were to dine and pass the night at the country-house of an 
English gentleman at Bebec, a.secluded and lovely village, six ar 
eight miles from Constantinople. We reached the landing as the 
stars began to glimmer, and, after one of the most agreeable and 
hospitable entertainments I remember to have shared, we took an 
early breakfast with our noble host, and returned to the ship. I 
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THE ESSAYIST. 





THE ACTION OF MIND UPON THE BODY. 


Awone all the obscure principles of nature which have engaged, 
and for the most part baffied the efforts of physiologists and philoso- 
phers, few possess a deeper interest, are more anxiously investigated, 
or oppose more and greater difficulties to the inquirer, than that 
which regulates or constitutes the mysterious combination of mind 
and matter in the existence of human beings. It has been a sub- 
ject of laborious thought ever since men began to think at all 
of any thing beyond the mere necessities of life ; has elicited the 
most powerful exertions of the most powerful minds; and re- 
mains, to the present moment, as complete a mystery as it was to 
the philosophers of Egypt, or, for any thing we know, of the world 
before the flood. It is not merely as a whole and simple question 
that it has thus employed the human faculties; divisions have been 
made or discovered in it, and each of these has been and still is de- 
bated with unwearied perseverance. The mode and comparative 
extent of action of mind and body upon each other, constitute one 
of these divisions of the general subject ; and after all the volumes 
that have been written upon it, the sum of our knowledge seems 
to be that the mind does act upon the body, and the body upon 
the mind, in almost every possible situation or circumstance of life ; 
but how, or to what precise extent, is not only undetermined, but 
scarcely conjectured. The wisest of us cannot even pretend to 
say, in many cases, where the effect is evident, which of the two is 
agent, and which the subject of the action. Yet there are instances 
in which the indications seem to be so palpable as to afford strong 
grounds for an opinion. Here is a sketch from real life, in which 
there seems to be scarcely room for a divided argument. 

An honoured and welcome guest in a splendid mansion, within 
whose walls reigned a cordial, yet magnificent hospitality, was in- 
tently observing, on a fine October morning, the various joyful pre- 
parations for a day of pleasure. With eager and cheerful looks, a 
number of gay young men, whose appearance betokened health, ta- 
lents and refinement, were intently engaged upon different objects 
and occupations of lively interest. Some were discussing with great 
animation the routine of their day's employment over a breakfast 
of most inviting aspect ; others preparing their guns and parapher- 
nalia for the enjoyment of a sportsman’s ramble ; others of a less 
active disposition, providing themselves with books from the well- 
filled shelves of an adjoining library ; and others still, preparing for 
a stroll of observation, or a ride, or gazing at the beautiful effect of 
the bright morning sun, as its rays illuminated one of the loveliest 
prospects that imagination could conceive, including a wide extent 
of hill, and lawn, and stream, and distant woodland. 

As the glorious orb of day ascended, its beams, with the fresh 
morning breeze of autumn, slowly dispersed the mist that over- 
shadowed the proud forms of the oak and the tall and aged pine, 





scattered in masses of rich and majestic beauty over the surround- 
ing varied landscape. Soon the wind and sun together rolled away 
the morning fog from another interesting object—the unrivalled and 
far-famed kennel in the distance—for the scene is laid in a section 
of the country, where the chase is keenly followed. A stroller, 
with folded arms, leaning upon the low stone wall that surrounds 
the court, might now be seen turning his ear to this spacious build- 
ing. He is silently listening to the cheering note of the eager fox- 
hound, as it is borne upon the passing breeze, and soon will he be 
of that happy number, who, in the rear of those gallant dogs, shall 
give the last brilliant touches of life and animation to the rich and 
glowing features of the autumnal scenery. 

The guest descended from the portico, and slowly sauntered 
through the court, in the direction of the young, but thriving plan- 
tation by which the domain was skirted, and at the other side of 
which rolled a clear and winding river. The morning air blew kindly 
in his face, and seemed to impart new vigour to a languid and fail- 
ing frame. Hitherto even to him, all was brilliant and full of hope ; 
and happiness, at least for a day, was apparently within his reach. 
But what can ensure it for a moment in this world' A single 
thought stole cruelly upon his memory, and poisoned the cup al- 
ready at the lip ; in an instant, pleasure and hope vanished together, 
and not a vestige of the many beauties spread around him remained 
unwithered. The cheerful shout—the notes of music—the shot— 
the last whirr of the struck partridge—the melody ef glad and 
pleasant voices—all were unheard, or if heard, unheeded; the 
cry of the fox-hound was mournful ; the song of birds lost its me- 
lody ; and a dark and gloomy mantle seemed to overspread the 
landscape, but a few moments since so bright and full of loveliness. 
“What is the matter,” said a friend who joined him in his walk ; 
“are you ill? How changed you look !” 

The reply was short, for the heart of the sufferer was full. The 
friend passed on—the guest felt that he was ill—that the change 
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flowers, pictures, and precious works of art, now no longer valued, 
possessed to him the sad and gloomy air of a dungeon or a sepul- 
chre ; the singing of the urn, so cheerful to the happy, was to him 
the hissing of a snake; the choice viands prepared for his enjoy- 
ment had the bitterness of gall ; and it may be that wretched and 
fearful thoughts were suggested by the presence of the knife in- 
tended to be used in their consumption. But a soft and gentle voice 
fell sweetly on his ear, and turning, he beheld his beautiful and 
treasured daughter, smiling upon him with her loving eyes, which 
beamed with the fondest and most devoted affection. 

“ Look, father,” she murmured in her tones of perfect melody, 
as she glided into his arms and kissed his cheek and brow, “ see 
what I have been doing for yon this morning.” 

And she pointed to an exquisite copy she had just completed of a 
small picture, which she knew that he especially admired. Man is a 
strange instrument and strangely played upon. In an instant the 
fire burnt more brightly, the sunbeams glanced with more than 
wonted splendour, the tea-urn yielded its cheering song, appetite 
returned, and for a time at least, joy and hope occupied the dwell- 
ing-place of misery. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICA'TIONS. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


“ None of your hints and diabolical inuendoes.”—English Play. 

GentLemen,—Some thousand or so of years ago, (no matter for 
being very exact—I hate particulars,) there lived a man who had 
attained the high appellation of the “ Benefactor of his Country.” 
When very young he was appointed toa responsible military office, 
and had performed many noble and daring deeds at an age at whieh 
most of mankind are but just commencing to act. Ata subsequent 
period he delivered his country from the bondage of foreign tyranny ;. 
and, from the command of an army, was called to preside in her 
councils and wield her destinies. In this new post, his wisdom, 
dignity, and firmness were no less eminently displayed than in his 
military capacity; and when, at last, his spirit was called away 
from earth, his corse was followed to the grave by the lamentations 
of his countrymen. All joined to celebrate his funeral obsequies ; 
and those few, who, during his life, never ceased to detract from 
his virtues, and misconstrue his motives, were loudest in their de- 
monstrations of respect for his manes. It may readily be supposed 
that, for a man so great, so universally beloved, some noble mau- 
soleum would be erected, particularly in the great commercial 
metropolis of the country—some splendid work, commemorative 
alike of the services of the deceased and the gratitude of the people. 
So, indeed, it was—talked of, but, as everybody's business is no 
one’s affair in particular, it seems the subject was gradually less 
and less mentioned, and was finally permitted to drop. About forty 
years afterward, as appears by ancient documents, the matter was 
again brought forward with renewed zeal. Meetings were ealled— 
orations were pronounced—eulogies delivered, in all of which it 
was regularly said, (according to established usage,) that the illus-. 
trious dead had filled the measure of his country’s glory, commit- 
tees were appointed, comprising the most respectable names in the 
community, an association was incorporated, (in some countries no- 
thing can be done without a charter, and hardly, then, unless it 
has banking privileges, ) and so far, apparently, the work went bravely 
on. Here ends the story. In spite of all my researches, I can- 
not find whether the undertaking was actually completed or not. 
Whether the people were backward in contributing the small 
amount limited to be taken from each; but that could not be, it 
were an insult to their patriotism to suppose it—whether the de- 
sign of the monumental pile was so vast and magnificent, that an- 
other forty years were required before the subject could again be 
approached—whether the committees deposited the monies col- 
lected in banks to discount notes upon—or whether it was finally 
supposed that the pater patrie had done so long without a monu- 
ment, that it might as well be dispensed with altogether, I have 
not the means of ascertaining, In this perplexity, I seo no other 
resource, gentlemen, than to. apply to you. Editors, by virtue of 
their office, are suppased to be possessed of more sources of in- 
formation than falls to the share of us poor studenta, and obtain 
whole loaves of knowledge, while we are industriously gathering 
together the crumbs. Therefore if, from your historical studies or 
ancient lore, you can inform me of the final result of this some- 
what interesting subject, as from the small number of renowned 
charaeters, whose greatness arose from their virtues, you will, 
doubtless, understand who is meant, I shall feel deeply indebted, 
highly obliged, and most particularly gratefal. Meanwhile I re- 
main yours, CORNELIUS. 











was indeed great; and all this was but a moment's work of the 
mind of man. He who can picture to himself a state of mind like | 
this, will perhaps be able to imagine how little a persen, so afflicted, 
can be able to endure the harassing trials of business, of anxiety, | 
the pressure and burthens of a family, the deceit of servants, and | 
above all, the rough and unsympathizing comments of the many | 
around him, whose more hardy minds can form no,estimate of the 
wretchedness to which he is a victim. 

It was not long after the scene already narrated, that the same 
individual, after having as usual dwelt upon his sorrows through a 
large portian af the night, rushed from his room in such a pitiable 
state of irritability from long suffering, disgust, bodily pain, and 
mental anguish, that he passed down stairs, sensitively fearing to 
encounter an unkind eye, or the sound of an unfriendly foot-fall, 


We regret that it is not in our power to furnish our correspond- 
ent, Cornelius, with a full and satisfactory answer to his queries. 
As to the simple question of fact, whether “ the undertaking was 
actually completed or not,” we can reply definitely, and unfortu- 
nately in the negative ; at least, we have never been able to dis- 
cover any token of the monument alluded to, in the streets, squares, 
public edifices, blind alleys, or suburbs of the “ great commercial 
metropolis,” which we suppose to be intended by Cornelius—and 
we have, at various:times, examined them all, with a special refer- 
ence to this subject. But the reason why, is no less a mystery to 
us than to our correspondent. We find that active and vigorous 
demonstrations were made in the matter, something less than a 
hundred years since, and all the world was made to believe that a 
splendid monument would be produced almost immediately ; but 
the fit subsided, and the work still ranks among the things that. 








could wish my friends no brighter passage in their lives than such 
an excursion as mine to the Black sea. 











exquisitely susceptible to every trifling injury, and yet receiving 
mental wounds from every quarter. The breakfast-room, filled with 





ought to be and are not.—kzps N. Y. mR. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 











THE UNFORTUNATE STORY-TELLER. 
FROM THE ARABIC, 


ABD-ER-RAHMAN aL IskaNDERANY, or the Alexandrian, was a | 
young man, who, at the death of his father, inherited a large for- 
tune. By the advice of his friends he devoted himself to literary | 
pursuits, and made, as he fondly believed, unexampled proficiency. | 
Anxious that his merits should not be hidden, he became an inve- | 
terate story-teller ; but each of his narratives put his auditors to | 
sleep, and brought down upon poor Abd-er-rahman some cruel pun- | 
ishment. 

His first essay was with his slaves and domestics, and they fell | 
asleep, leaving all the gates and doors open. The Naib, or chief | 
of police, while making his rounds, discovered the exposed situation | 
of the house, nailed up the doors, and inflicted a heavy fine on the || 
unfortunate owner. 

The ignorance and bad taste of siaves are proverbial: Abd-er- | 
rahman next invited his friends, and conciliated their favour by a 
splendid banquet. He recited his second story, but his friends fell | 
asleep ; and when, at the conclusion, he looked round, he found 
none awake but four uninvited guests. Gratified by their attention, | 
he entered into conversation with them, and was persuaded to go | 
to his study for an historical work, to verify some of hisfacts. On | 
his return, he found the lights extinguished, his attentive auditors 
gone, and the best part of his plate gone with them. One large | 
salver remained, and on this was traced, with the point of a knife, | 
a complimentary message from Harramy, the greatest robber in | 
Cairo, thanking Abd-er-rahman for his entertainment. The next 
morning Abd-er-rahman complained to the Aga, who, without pay- 
ing much attention to his story, demanded to see the salver. No | 


| officer was 


COLERIDGE, THE POET. 


It has been mentioned in several of the daily papers, that Cole- 
ridge, at one period of his life, enlisted as a soldier, and was brought 
into notice by a Latin quotation. The following detailed account 
of the circumstance, appeared lately in the London Times, having 
been communicated by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


“Upon this singular fact, or what might be called in the meta- 
minute on your time and paper, as I am, perhaps, the only person 


now living, who can explain all the circumstances from Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s own mouth, with whom I became acquainted after a sonnet 


|| addressed to me in his poems; moreover, being intimate from our 


school-days, and at Oxford, with that very officer in his regiment 
who alone procured his discharge, from whom also I heard the facts 
after Coleridge became known as a poet. 
“The regiment was the fifteenth Elliot’s light dragoons ; the 
Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr. Newton Ogle, dean 
of Winchester, and brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan ; he was a 
scholar, and leaving Merton college, he entered this regiment a 
cornet. Some years afterward, I believe he was then captain of 
Coleridge’s troop, going into the stabies, at Reading, he remarked 
written on the white wall, under one of the saddles, in large pencil 
characters, the following sentence, in Latin : 


“¢Fheu! quam infortunii miserrimum est fuisse felicem |’ 
“ Being struck with the circumstance, and himself a scholar, Cap- 


‘ Please your honour, to Comberback,’ answered the dra- 


longed. 
Com- 


goon. ‘Comberback!’ said his captain, ‘send him to me.’ 


his cap. His officer mildly said, ‘ Comberback, did you write the 








sooner had the magistrate read the first lines, than he accused the | 
complainant of being in league with the robbers, ordered his at- || 
tendants to punish him with the bastinado, and extorted from him || 
a large bribe, by the threat of additional tortures. } 

His relations afforded the third audience; but they, too, fell | 
asleep, and the poor story-teller, in his wrath, went to law with one 
of his cousins, to whoin he had privately lent money—was cast in | 
full costs of suit—punished with the bastinado as a perjurer, and | 
once more heavily fined. 

A bright idea now struck him: he resolved to marry, and have a 
domestic gudience. He chose his wife from among the Sheriffs, H 
or descendants of the prophet. Unfortunately, at the wedding-feast, | 
he told a story, reflecting severely on family pride. His brother- 
in-law, deeming this a marked insult, drew his sword, struck off the | 
narrator's ear, and would have slain him on the spot, had not some ! 
friends, awakened by the tumult, interfered. A riot ensued—the | 
police interfered, and dragged all the parties to prison. The words | 
of the Sheriffs had most weight, and Abd-er-rahman not only lost | 
his ear, but had again to pay a large sum as a penalty. 

His fifth attempt to relate a story, set his wife to sleep; she over- | 
threw the light, and set fire to the house, which was consumed, | 
with all the furniture. A fifth fine was levied for the negligence | 
that menaced the safety of the city. 

Abd-er-rahman finding his first wife unwilling to listen to another | 
story, married three others in succession, each of whom he similarly | 
om to sleep, and on each occasion was involved in fresh misfortunes. 

e then purchased some female slaves, but his experiment with | 
them had even worse success. Still undaunted, he resolved on a | 
final effort ; but this time he gave the manuscript to one of his | 
servants. Abd-er-rahman was himself the first to fall asleep. When 
he awoke he was alone: on going to examine the house, he found | 
his faithless wives and his slaves destroying his honour and his pro- 
perty. He rushed upon them furiously—the alarmed neighbours 
hurried in—the criminals in concert raised the cry, “ He is mad!” 
His wild gestures and frantic exclamations seemed to justify the 
accusation, and the unfortunate Abd-er-rahman was consigned to 
the lunatic asylum in Cairo. 








RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 


The observer and student of human nature, may find one’of his 
most striking and curious subjects of investigation in the varying 
forms in which religious enthusiasm displays itself in different parts | 
of the world. The terrible self-inflictions of the Braminical devo- | 
tees, who hung themselves up by the feet, or by hooks fastened || 
under their ribs, and remained suspended for months and sometimes 
for years, or suffered their nails to grow through the palms of their 
hands, or laid for weeks upon boards stuck full of nails, which i 
inflicted upon them hundreds of wounds; the whimsical practices || 
of the devout ascetics of the first christian ages, who perched them- 
selves upon the tops of pillars, where there was but just room 
enough for them to sit, and never descended; and the self-imposed i 
sufferings of the South Sea Islanders, who sought to propitiate their 

| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





ferocious deities by cutting off joints from their fingers, or plunging 
shark’s teeth into their flesh—all sprung from the same eccentric 
perversion of thought and feeling that prompts the Kalmuck to rattle 
his praying machine, the Negro to shut himself up when his ears 
are assailed by the howlings of Mumbo-Jumbo, and the Caffrarian | 
to bury himself up to the neck in sand, for hours together. ‘These 
are ludicrous and extravagant forms of religious fervour; but there 
are others of a less strongly marked character, that are yet worthy | 
of notice. We have seen a monarch engaged in devotional exercises, 
whose manner was so strongly marked with every appearance of | 
the most intense anxiety and prostration of spirit, mingled with deep 
enthusiasm, that we could not help thinking how readily such a man, 
in an age and country of barbarism, might emulate in the severity of ' 
his self-inflictions, the most dreadful examples of earlier times, before || 
zeal was tempered with knowledge and christian enlightenment. |) 

The Mormons, and subjects of endless life of our own day and || 
land, the St. Simonians of Paris, the Ranters of England, and || 
numerous other similar sects that exist even now, in small numbers, || 
in various parts of the civilized world, differ only in the degree, and 
not in the nature of their extravagance, from those whose extra- 
ordinary doctrines and practices form such a remarkable feature in 
the religious history of the dark ages, and in that of the barbarous 
regions of our time, into which the true light has not yet penetrated. 
A curious and very attractive chapter in metaphysics might be || 
compiled by one who had leisure and learning adequate to the task, || 
by giving an accurate and minute comparative statement of all the || 
principal eccentricities of this nature that from time to time have | 
sprung up and become the tenets of numbers sufficient to entitle | 
them to the appellation of sect; with inquiries into the peculiar | 
mental organization to which their origin might be traced. 


| 





your honour,’ answered the soldier, ‘ I wrote it.’ ‘Then, my lad, 


you are not what you appear to be. 


| ing-officer, and you may depend on my speaking as a friend.’ The 


commanding-officer, I think, was General Churchill. Comberback, 


(the name which he gave when he enlisted,) was examined, and it |, 


was found out, that having left Jesus College, Cambridge, and being 
in London without resources, he had enlisted in this regiment. He 
was soon discharged—not from his democratical feelings, for what- 
ever those feelings might be, as a soldier he was remarkably or- 
derly and obedient, although he could not rub down his own horse. 
He was discharged from respect to his friends and his station. His 
friends having been informed of his situation, a chaise was soon at 
the door of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the officers of the fifteenth 
cordially shaking his hands, particularly the officer who had been 
the means of his discharge, he drove off, not without a tear in his 
eye, while his old companions of the tap-room gave him three 
hearty cheers as the wheels rapidly rolled away along the Bath road 
to London and Cambridge.” 


A DUEL AT ANTWERP. 


A quarrel arose between an Englishman and an American, in 


Antwerp, (both gentlemen, of course,) not long since, from some || 


trifling cause, and while in a state of high excitement from anger 
and other causes, they both insisted that the quarrel should be 
brought to a mortal issue. Accordingly, seconds were provided, 
and all the arrangements made which are usual in such cases. The 
parties were to meet on the next morning at six o’clock on the 
esplanade, in the vicinity of the Dry Dock, and settle the affair, 
secundem artem, with pistols. But when morning came, the courage 
of these honourable gentlemen, which was so redundant the evening | 
before, had all oozed away—yet it was necessary for their honour | 
to appear on the field and shoot at each other. Never did criminals 

about to be turned off at ‘Tyburn evince more decided tokens of | 
bodily fear, of agony and horror, than did these two infatuated | 
young men. But it was necessary to fight in order to prove their 
courage ! 

The ground was marked out by the seconds, and when the bellige- 
rents were placed in their respective stations opposite each other, 
waiting for the fatal word, they were indeed pitiful looking objects; 
their cheeks were of an ashy paleness, their lips quivered with 
agony, their knees knocked against each other, and they could hardly 
hold the weapons of death in their palsied hands. When the word 
was given to fire, each of the doughty combatants convulsively 
pressed the trigger of his pistol, and they both went off; the bullets 
flew, one towards the zeni/h, the other towards the nadir ! 

Several spectators, English and American, were very good-na- 
turedly watching the progress of the affair. After the parties had 
exchanged (') shots, one of them, an old American ship-master, 
sarcastically remarked, ‘I hope, gentlemen, you do not intend to 
fire again. If you do, I humbly beg permission to ensconce myself 


behind one of your honourable selves : for, from what I have already || 


seen, I am convinced that will not be the post of danger.” 

This awakened the duelists to a sense of the ridiculous situation 
in which they had placed themselves. They both declared them- 
selves satisfied—shook hands, and departed from the field of battle, 
right glad to find themselves in a whole skin. 
shois, and no imputation could rest upon their courage ! 


THE TWO NAPOLEONS. 


Any traveller who may have been in Italy in the spring of 1819, 
must have heard of the celebrated major of the Royal Sardinian 
Life Guards, who bore so strong a resemblance to the great Napo- 
leon, as to excite the wonder of all those who had seen the emperor. 
At that time I was on a visit to the city of Genoa. I recollect that 
one evening I was at the Café du grand Cairo with a party of friends, 


when we observed an officer in the costume of the guards reading |) 


at a table. We were struck with the resemblance which he bore 


to all the busts and portraits of the emperor which we had seen. |) 


In the midst of our conjectures on the subject, an old French offi- 
cer, decorated with the order of the Legion of Honour, observing 


the surprise depicted in our countenances, very politely joined our |! 


party, and said, ‘J can easily imagine, gentlemen, the subject of your 
present astonishment. That officer is one of the greatest wonders 
m Europe, and as much like Napoleon as if he were his twin bro- 
ther. Indeed, some persons here go so far as to assert that both the 


emperor and his prototype are from the same parent stock, which |) 


may be the case, as the major is a native of Corsica, and about Na- 
poleon’s age. I assure you,” continued the French officer, “that I 
was near the emperor on the night previous to the bloody and dis- 











physician’s own language ‘ psycological curiosity,’ I trespass for a || 


tain Ogle inquired of a soldier if he knew to whom the saddle be- |) 


berback presented himself with the inside of his hand in front of |, 
Latin sentence which I have just read under your saddle ?’ ‘ Please || 


I shall speak to the command- |) 


They had exchanged | 


| astrous battle of Leipsic. I observed him perusing the bulletins of 
| the army ; his attitude, thoughtful mood, and his general demeanor 
| were a perfect counterpart to the person before us. See! he is 


| about taking a pinch of snuff! Napoleon’s manner to perfection.” 


| In a word, the enthusiasm of the French officer rose to such a pitch, 

that all the visitors of the café were staring atus. The next even- 
| ing I went to the opera to hear the celebrated Madame Catalani, 

and to have a peep at the ex-empress Maria Louisa and her father, 
| whose visit had been announced. We had not long been seated 
| before we discovered the major in the adjoining box. He was 

standing up, his arms folded in the manner of Napoleon, and like 
| him he wore a green coat buttoned up close to the neck, and deco- 
rated with two or three orders, which he had won in the Italian wars, 
| and above all, the never-to-be-forgotten little cocked hat. Soon af- 
| ter the empress entered her box, accompanied by a brilliant suite ; 
| but presently the audience were thrown into amazement by some 
confusion in the royal box. Maria Louisa had caught a glimpse of 
the counterfeit presentment of her deceased husband, and her con- 
|| fusion and astonishment were exhibited in the most palpable man- 
| ner. The king of Sardinia was forced to order him on duty, ten 
| leagues from Genoa, as his person kept the soldiers in constant ex- 
|| citement, who never failed to present arms in passing him. I un- 
| derstood previous to my leaving Genoa, that Maria Louisa had sent 
| for the officer and presented him with a gold snufi-box, with the 
| emperor’s likeness set in brilliants. 








} 


AN INDIAN HORSE. 


From a late number of the graphic “Indian Sketches,” pub- 
lished in the New-York American, we extract the following :—* In 
the meantime, those of the Indians who had promised horses in the 

first day of our meeting, now brought them up. A young Indian 
| first came forward, and led up a bright jet-black mare, ae him 
| followed another, holding in his hand a long Buffalo tug, or halter, 
which restrained the wild motions of a two-year old colt ; his colour 
| was a snowy white, here and there broken with spots of brown. 
| He had been wild in the prairies but a few weeks before. He was 
' a slave, but he had never been mounted ; his back had never bent 

to a burden; they led him up in his own native wildness, his tail 
| stood out, his ears were pricked up, his eyes starting, his nostrils 
| expanded, and every hair of his long mane seemed almost erect 
| with an undefinable feeling of terror. At one moment he dashed 
| swiftly around at the full stretch of the long tug which secured him, 
then pausing and shaking his long mane over his head, he fixed the 
| gaze of his almost bursting eyes upon his captor. Then raising his 

head, and casting a long, lingering, and almost despairing gaze upon 

the hills of the prairie, which till then had been his home, he made 
| a desperate leap forward, dragging to the ground the Indian who 

held his halter, but others rushed to his assistance and held him in. 
| The crowd then attempted to close around him, but he reared upon 
his hind legs and kept them at bay with the. rapid and powerful 
blows of his fore feet. At length a young Indian, who was standing 
near, threw off his robe: he crept cautiously toward the animal 
| from behind, and then with a sudden leap he bounded upon his back, 
| and seized the tug which was secured in his mouth. Before this, 
the efforts of the animal had been violent; but when he felt the 
burden upon his back, when he felt the curbing hand of his rider, 
| he set up a shrill agd almost frantic scream; his form bounded in 

the air like that of the active wild-cat; he reared, he plunged, but 
| in vain, his rider was a master-hand, and retained his seat as 
unmoved as if he had constituted part of the animal itself; he curbed 
| him in, he lashed him with his heavy whip until he crouched like a 
dog upon the prairie ; his spirit was crushed, and the last spark of 





|| freedom was extinguished. Shortly after, one of the hunters came 


‘up and tied a pack upon his back; he made no resistance, and they 
led him off with the rest to finish his days in drudgery and toil. 


SNUFF-TAKING. 


| Yetsnuff-taking is an odd custom. If we came suddenly upon it 
in a foreign country, it would make us split our sides with laughter. 
A grave gentleman takes a little casket out of his pocket, puts a 
finger and a thumb in, brings away a pinch of a sort of powder, and 
| then, with the most serious air possible, as if he was doing one of 
the most important actions of his life, (for even with the most 
indifferent snuff-takers there is a certain look of importance,) pro- 
| ceeds to thrust, and keeps thrusting it at his nose ; after which, he 
shakes his head, or his waistcoat, or his nose itself, or all three, in 
the style of a man who has done his duty, and satisfied the most 
serious claims of his well being. It is curious to see the various 
| modes in which people take snuff. Some do it by little fits and 
starts, and get over the thing quickly. These are epigrammatic 
| snuff-takers, who come to the point as fast as possible, and to whom 
| the poignancy is every thing. They generally use a sharp and severe 
snuff, a sort of essence of pin points. Others are all urbanity and 
polished demeanor ; they value the style, as much as the sensation, 
| and offer the box around as much out of dignity as benevolence. 
Some take snuff irritably, others bashfully, others in a manner as 
dry as the snuff itself, generally with an economy of the vegetable ; 
others with a luxuriance of gesture and a lavishness of supply that 
announce a moister article, and shed its superfiuous honours over 
neckcloth and coat. Dr. Johnson’s was probably a snuff of this 
| kind. He used to take it out of his waistcoat-pocket, instead of a 
| box. ‘There is a species of long-armed snuff-takers, that perform 
| the operation in a style of potent and elaborate preparation, ending 
with a sudden activity. But smaller and rounder men sometimes 
attempt it. He first puts his head on one side, then stretches forth 
the arm, with pinch in hand ; then brings round his hand as a snuff- 
‘ taking elephant might his trunk ; and finally, shakes snuff, head, and 
nose together, in a sudden vehemence of convulsion. His eye-brows 
all the while are lifted up, as if to make the more room for the onset; 
| and when he has mr he draws himself up to his perpendicular, 
and generally proclaims the victory he has won over the insipidity 
of the previous moment, by a sniff, and a great “bah!” 





REMARKABLE CAVERN. 


A remarkable stalactitical cavern has been discovered at Erpfn- 
gen, in the bailiwick of Reutlingen. The entrance is between two 
| rocks, and was closed with three large stones carefully fitted toge- 
| ther. The cavern itself is five ee af and fifteen feet long, 
contains in one suite six chambers, which are nearly of equal le 
from twenty-four to thirty-two feet in height, and from twenty- 
| to forty-eight feet in breadth ; but they are all separated from each 
| other by irregularities of the ground. Besides this principal cavern, 
| there are several smaller ones on the left and right. 
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into a large boat; and the poor black took his two little children, 
SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. tied them ato a beg, and béving put in‘ tittle pot of sweetmeats for 
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MEMOIRS OF HANNAH MORE. 


We extract the following passages from the “Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Hannah More,” now in the course of publication 
by Harper and Brothers. 

THE DEATH OF GARRICK. 

“ From Dr. Cadogan’s, I intended to have gone to the Adelphi, but 
found that Mrs. Garrick was that moment quitting her house, while 
preparations were ing for the last sad ceremony: she very | 
wisely fixed on a private friend’s house for this purpose, where she | 
could be at her ease. I got there just before her; she was pre- | 
pared for meeting me, she ran into my arms, and we both remained 
silent for some minutes: at last she whispered, ‘I have this mo- 
ment embraced his coffin, and you come next.’ She soon reco- | 
vered herself, and said with great composure, ‘The goodness of | 
God to me is inexpressible ; I desired to die, but it is his will that 
I should live, and he has convinced me he will not let my life be | 
quite miserable, for he gives astonishing strength to my body, and | 

e to my heart; neither doI deserve, but I am thankful for | 
both.’ She thanked me a thousand times for such a real act of | 
friendship, and bade me be comforted, for it was God’s will. She | 
told me they had just returned from Althorp, Lord Spencer’s, where | 
he had been reluctantly dragged, for he had felt unwell for some | 
time ; but during his visit he was often in such fine spirits that they | 
could not believe he was ill. On his return home he appointed | 
Cadogan to meet him, who ordered him an emetic, the warm bath, 
and the usual remedies, but with very little effect. On the Sun- 
day he was in good spirits and free from pain; but as the suppres- | 
sion still continued, Dr. Cadogan became extremely alarmed, and | 
sent for Pott, Heberden, and Schomberg, who gave him up the | 
moment they saw him. Poor Garrick stared to see his room full 
of doctors, not being conscious of his real state. No change hap- 


them, slung them across his shoulder, and put them into the boat: the 
boat by this time was quite full; the black was stepping into it him- 
self, but was told by the master there was no room fo 

either he or the children must perish, for the weight of both would 
sink the boat. i 
ment. Very well, said he, give my duty to my master, and tell 
him I beg pardon for all my faults. And then—guess the rest— 
ey to the bottom, never to rise again till the sea shall give up 

er dead. 
burst into tears.” 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 


mind produced by poetic enthusiasm, than that which occurred when 
the author of Leonidas made one of a party of literati assembled at 
the house of Mr. Gilbert West, at Wickham. Lord Littleton, on 
opening his window one morning, perceived Glover pacing to and 


ready to blow, and which were the peculiar care of the lady of the 
mansion, who worshipped Flora with as much ardour as Glover did 
the muses. His mind was at that instant teeming with the birth of 
some little ballad, when Lord Littleton, to his astonishment and 


r him, that || 


The exalted heroic negro did not hesitate a mo- || 


I told it the other day to Lord Monboddo, who fairly | 


“T have rarely heard a more curious instance of the absence of 


fro with a whip in his hand, by the side of a fine bed of tulips just || 


—— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| The “ Tale of an Inn” is respectfully declined, as wanting in and inter- 
{ . . 

| est; the subject has often been handled by able writers. We refer the 
ural — the“ 7 Shadows of Scottish Life.” 
ing “* Oh, come to this bosom,” although pretty, 

are too much like ‘Moore's “ Come rest in this bosom.” “ Berkshire county, 
Mass.,” is totally devoid of interest, except, perhaps, to a small number of 
our readers ; Bea eee Sy ete all, The 
number of poetical pieces we on hand, will make the insertion of 

| “ Annapolis” Gapeesitle (Ar sats ectideralle iin, on enon fae 
| length. We will very cheerfully comply with the request of “ O. C. H.” 
| who has sent us a half dozen stanzas inning ** Condemn not my lines,” 
| provided he will excuse us from publishing them also. We have received 
| @ communication, signed “ R. S.,” enclosing an essay on Solitude, which 
may be very admirable for aught we know, but the writing is so elegantly 

|  tllegible that we can no more read it than we can Arabic or Choctaw, and 
our printers with one voice exclaim, “ Defend us from such copy as that.”” 
The piece entitled “I can’t get out,” is ly designated ; it should be 

| “I can’t get in”—that is, in the Mirror. “GB.” “O. P. 2.” * WwW. 
| B.S.” and all the other letters of the alphabet, are entreated to have patience. 
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dismay, perceived him applying his whip with great veh e to 


time to awaken him from his reverie, he had completely levelled to 
the ground ; and when the devastation he had committed was after- 
w pointed out to him, he was so perfectly unconscious of the 
proceeding, that he could with difficulty be made to believe it.” 


A LITERARY ANECDOTE. 


“Mrs. Hedalle (Sterne’s daughter) sent to all the correspondents of 
her deceased father, begging the letters which he had written to 
them: among other wits, she sent to Wilkes with the same re- 








pened till the Tuesday evening, when the surgeon who was sent 
for to blister and bleed him, made light of his illness, assuring Mrs. 
Garrick that he would be well in a day or two, and insisted on her 
going to lie down. Towards morning she desired to be called if 
there was the least change. Every time that she administered the 
draughts to him in the night, he always squeezed her hand in a par- 
ticular manner, and spoke to her with the greatest tenderness and 
affection. Immediately after he had taken his last medicine, he 


quest. He sent for answer, that as there happened to be nothing 
extraordinary in those he had received, he had burnt or lost them. 
On which, the faithful editor of her father’s works sent back to say, 
that if Mr. Wilkes would be so good as to write a few letters in imi- 
tation of her father’s style, it would do just as well.” 





THE DRAMA. 











softly said, ‘Oh, dear!’ and yielded up his spirit without a groan, | 
and in his perfect senses.” 
A LETTER FROM HANNAH'S SISTER. 

“If a wedding should take place before our return, don’t be 
surprised—between the mother of Sir Eldred, (Hannah More,) 
and the father of my much-loved Irene, (Dr. Johnson); nay, Mrs. 
Montagu says, if tender words are the precursors of connubial en- 
gagements, we may expect great things; for it is nothing but 
* child’—* little fool’—‘ love,’ and ‘ dearest.’ After much critical 
discourse, he turns round to me, and with one of his most amiable 
looks, which must be seen to form the least idea of it, he says, ‘I 
have heard that you are engaged in the useful and honourable em- 
ployment of teaching young ladies.’ Upon which, with all the same 
ease, familiarity, and confidence, we should have done had only our 
own dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, we entered upon the his- 
tory of our birth, parentage, and education ; showing how we were | 
born with more desires than guineas ; and how, as years increased | 
our appetites, the cupboard at home began to grow too small | 
to gratify them; and how, with a bottle of water, 2 bed, and a 
blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes; and how we found a | 
great house, with nothing in it; and how it was like to remain | 
so, till, looking into our knowledge-boxes, we happened to find 
a little larning—a good thing when land is gone, or rather none; | 
and so at last, by giving a little of this little /arning to those who 
had less, we got a good store of gold in return; but how, alas! 
we wanted the wit to keep it. ‘I love you both,’ cried the inamo- | 
rato—I love you all five—I never was at Bristol—I will come on 
ae to see you—what! five women live happily together !— 

will come and see you—lI have spent a happy evening—I am glad | 
i came—God for ever bless you ; you live lives to shame duchesses.” | 
He took his leave with so much warmth and tenderness, we were | 
quite affected at his manner.” 


MISERY IN HIGH LIFE. 


_ “Did you hear of a woman of quality, an earl’s daughter, perish- 
ing for want the other day, near ie nt e sad story 
is, that she had married an attorney, a bad man, and had several 
children ; they all frequently experienced the want of a morsel of 
bread. Lady Jane grew extremely ill and faint with hunger. An 
old nurse, who had never forsaken her mistress in her misfortunes, 
procured by some means a sixpence ; Lady Jane sent her out to buy 
a cow-heel ; the nurse brought it in, and carried a piece of it to her 
mistress. No, said she, I feel myself dying—all relief is too late ; 
and it would be cruel in me to rob the children of a morsel, by 
wasting it on one who must die. So saying, she expired. I leave 
you to make your own comments on this domestic tragedy, in a 
metropolis drowned in luxury. What will Sally say to side-dishes 
and third courses now?” 
LORD MONBODDO. 


{ 
“The metaphysical and philological Lord Monboddo breakfasted | 
with us yesterday : he is such an extravagant adorer of the ancients, | 
that he scarcely allows the English language to be capable of any ex- 
cellence, still less the French—he has a hearty contempt for that ; 
people and their language ; he said we moderns are entirely degene- | 
rated. Men are not so tall as they were, women are not so hand- | 
some as they were—in fact, every thing dwindles. Among much | 
just thinking and some taste, he entertained some opinions, so ab- 
surd that they would be hardly credible, if he did not deliver them | 
himself, with a gravity which shows that he is in earnest. He is | 
so wedded to system. that, as Lord Barrington said to me the other | 
day, rather than sacrifice his favourite opinion that men were born | 
with tails, he would be contented to wear one himself.” 


HEROIC FIDELITY. 


“The other morning, the captain of one of Commodore Johnson's | 
Dutch prizes breakfasted at Sir Charles Middleton's, and related | 
the following little anecdote. Orie day he went out of his own ship | 
to dine on board another; while he was there a storm arose, which | 
in a short time made an entire wreck of his own ship, to which it | 
was impossible for him to return. He had left on board two little | 
boys, one four, the other five years old, under the care of a poor 














PARK THEATRE—MR. KNOWLES. 

Ir is not often that both orders of dramatic talent—that is, the 
talent for writing and that for acting—are found united in one and 
the same individual. At least it is not often that this union is dis- 
played, although perhaps the cause is to be sought rather in exter- 
nal circumstances, than in an actual non-existence of the combina- 
tion. It may be that in the majority of cases, the power to create 
and the skill to embody are co-existent ; but certain it is, that the 
instances are far from numerous, in which success is attained in the 
exercise of both. With the single exception of Shakspeare, no ac- 
tor has acquired great and enduring fame as a writer of plays; and 
we have no evidence that even his talent as a performer, was re- 


the stalks of the unfortunate tulips; all of which, before there was | 





aliens 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER ll, 1834. 


Infatuation and imposture.—The recent exposition in the case 
| of Mathews, or Mathies, or Matthias, the bearded impostor, which 
| has been a fertile subject of comment and narration in the news- 
| papers during the last two or three weeks, presents features of a 
| most extraordinary character, and exhibits the weakness of human 
| nature in a light equally startling and lamentable. The exact line 
| of discrimination’ between fraud and self-delusion in the mind of 
the man himself, is yet to be ascertained, and the task will, per- 
| haps, be one of no common difficulty. In either result—whether he 
| shall appear to be all rogue, all fanatic and madman, or a strange 
; compound of both, the case is very remarkable, and presents fea- 
| tures of equal interest to the student of human physiology, with 
| almost any that is recorded in the history of mankind. But thé 
| effect of his proceedings is even more surprising than their mode 
| and nature. Of his three principal dupes, we are told that they 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| 


|| are, (or were,) all men of education, good sense, and knowledge of 
|| the world; and it seems absolutely incredible that, with these attri- 


butes, they should have been so grossly and wonderfully deceived — 
drawn or driven to such inconceivable lengths—by means so poor,, 
so clumsy, so utterly destitute of any thing like ingenuity or power, 
as those described in the published statements. The wildest as- 
sertions of the impostor seem to have been received for solemn 
| truth, without a shsJow of evidence, or investigation, or even 
plausibility. It was enough for Matthias to declare, and his decla- 
ration was implicitly believed ; to command, and his dictates were 
obeyed ; and this even from the very beginning of the delusion. It 








markably brilliant. It is true that Garrick, Macklin, Cibber, John | 
and not without success ; but neither of them (Macklin perhaps ex- | 
cepted) produced any thing entirely original, upon which he might 
rest for fame. 
and most of those who have attempted both departments, acted 
better than they wrote. It must be admitted, however, that in our 
own day, the instances appear to be much more frequent; many of 
the most successful modern French dramatists are also actors ; and 
on the English stage, Miss Kemble, and Power, and Knowles, and 
others who might be named, have distinguished themselves by their 
exertions for, as well as upon the stage. The literary reputation 
acquired by some of them, is not indeed, we are inclined to think, 
likely to prove of very long endurance, inasmuch as it has been | 
gained rather by a skilful exercise of that tact, or stage-knowledge 
of situation, ete. which almost necessarily results from practice in 
the histrionic art, than by the possession and display of real, ster- 
ling power of mind and genius. We doubt much whether many of 
the modern successful pieces, will retain possession of the stage as 
long as Richard the Third and Hamlet. 

But among these we do not rank the plays of Sheridan Knowles. 
Virginius, and William Tell, and the Hunchback are independent | 
of prevailing but changeful tastes, and modes of thinking. They 
address themselves to the great immutable principles of human in- 
tellect and feeling, and will reach the human heart throughout all 
time. And Sheridan Knowles is an actor of skill and talent. It is 
true that we have seen him but twice, and in two of his own crea- 
tions ; but we have no doubt upon the subject. Whatever the 
rare and wonderful faculty may be that enables men to clothe thought 
with substance—to embody in look, and voice, and action, the ideal 
image wrought by imagination, there can be no question that he | 





Kemble, and many others aspired to the reputation of authorship, || 


|| without even a thought of examination. 


| is impossible to imagine how pretensions so absurd and monstrous 
| should have been accepted and acknowledged in all their naked 
| folly—without a moment's hesitation—without, so far as yet ap- 
| pears, even the poor excuse of some trick, some crafty and well- 


Mrs. Inchbald wrote much better than she acted ; I managed deception of the senses. A tale full of the most glaring 


| inconsistencies and improbabilities is swallowed without a doubt, 
A man assumes the posses~ 
| sion of Almighty power, yet in the same breath admits that his 
| power is counteracted by the Prince of Darkness—pretends to be 
| the Lord of heaven and earth, yet avows his dependence upon his 
| dupes for the very means of living—alleges himself to be the dis- 
penser of life and death—of health and sickness, yet acknowledges 
| that he is subject to indisposition in his own person—and men of 
|sense and understanding do not perceive the inconsistency and 
|falsehood of his story! Claims the power of working miracles, 
and yet is not required to give proof of his assertion! If the tale 
| were handed down to us from ancient times we should be loth to 
give it credence. The writer of this paragraph has seen and con- * 
| versed with Mathews, and his astonishment is, therefore, perhaps, 
| greater than that of many who know nothing more of the impostor 
than what has been made public. The impression wrought upon 
our mind by his manner and discourse was little favourable either to 
| his moral or intellectual qualifications; and least so to the former. 
| To use a common and*expressive phrase, we thought him much 
|more knave than fool, and quite enough of both wo prevent him 
from being looked upon with any consideration. He seemed to be 
| grossly ignorant, and of very limited capacity, yet possessed withal 
of a certain shrewdness, such as is often found in very common 
minds. The subject of conversation was his own pretended power 


of working miracles, which he was endeavoring to establish by a 
| sufficiency of vague, but very confident assertions. Various ques- 


possesses it ; and we cannot conceive that it should make the slight- | tions were propounded to him by ourselves and others, to which ke 


est difference, whether the thought with which he deals, is another's | 


or his own. It is with acting as with painting; in the latter, ima- | 


answered with a sort of clumsy and verbose cunning, in which 
nonsense and ingenuity seemed to struggle for the mastery. He 


gination to devise a scene, and skill to represent it upon canvass, || was required to work a miracle upon the spot, but evaded the re- 


are totally distin :t, although both must be united to make a perfect 
artist ; and the imagination may exist in its utmost vigour, yet the | 
possessor be utterly unable to represent even the simplest object, 
whether imaged only in the mind, or existing in tangible reality be- 
fore him. So with the actor; the power to assume a character and 
give it being upon the stage, is altogether different from that by 
which it is conceived and developed merely in language or descrip- 
tion; and if the former be possessed at all, its possession is com- 
pletely independent of the other, and can be successfully exerted 


| idle curiosity, ete. ete. 
|ning of his discourse he had made an admission as to a certain 
fact, which enabled us to propound a series of questions, that must 
| inevitably have thrown him bodily upan the horne of a dilemma, 


quisition with the usual balderdash of impostors, about the want of 
faith, the indignity of exerting divine power merely to indulge an 
It happened, however, that in the begin- 


let him answer as he might. Answer he did, the first two or 
| three, quite unsuspectingly ; but befare the series was completed, 


| and while we were as yet only laying the foundation for his final 


upon subjects, in the formation of which that other has no agency. || discomfiture, he had shrewdness enough to perceive our drift, al- 


It was our intention when we began this notice, to attempt a de- 
tailed and careful analysis and description of Mr. Knowles's acting ; 


it impossible to complete that intention in the present number. We 








black servant. The people struggled to get out of the sinking ship 





| though not enough to escape it cleverly and handsomely. He broke 


| 


off the conversation at once, and refused to answer any farther. 


the most unblushing effrontery, and without the slightest appes»- 


but the length to which these remarks have already extended, makes | We must do him the justice to add, however, that he did it with 


shall endeavour to fulfil it in our next. 


ance of confusion or even consciousness. 
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THERE Is 


NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD A PLEASURE SO THRILLING. 


A MELODY—COMPOSED FOR, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY FERDINAND UNGER. 
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thrill-ing, No joy---- so re-finedand en - no -.- - bling asthis; 








ing, So min - gled with rapture, so preg - - nant with bliss, so preg - - - 


Re 
Fair science may lead us to fame and to glory, 
True knowledge and wisdom pure joys may inspire ; 
But friendship, the theme so exalted in story, 
heds aro us a lustre that ne’er shall expire. 


3. 
Pare, virtuous friendship ! oh what can excel thee 
—~ | heart’s purest spring I'd yield unto thee, 
A ne’er from the cold world seek aught else to bless me, 
While safely I'd anchor my spirit in thee. 




















MISCELLANY. 





j 


ANIMALS TURNED AUTHORS. 


Ir animals were to turn authors, the eagle would excel in epic, | 
and the sheep in pastoral poetry. The elephant would produce an | 
excellent treatise on philosophy, the horse employ his genius on || 
ehivalry ; the cow on agriculture, and the dog cut a figure in the || 
drama. ‘The writings of the monkey would excel in satire and bur- 
lesque ; while the cat would be distinguished for the sarcasm, envy, 
and disingenuousness of his composition. The style of the lion | 
would be bold, abrupt and Pindaric ; while the gander would be | 
remarkable for the extreme verbosity and diffuseness of his lan- | 
guage. The badger would probably attempt a treatise on the me- 
Sical effect of perfumes, the turkey a disquisition on the mock heroic. 
The genius of the owl would exhibit itself in the composition of | 
elegies, epitaphs, and solemn dirges ; that of the bear in an essay on | 
waltzing. As for the hog, he could never excel in polite literature 
but might favour the world with a critical analysis of the philosophy || 
of Bacon. The peacock would make an excellent contributor to | 
the Lady's Magazine and the annuals. The whale would write | 
powerfully on the depopulating consequences of the Greenland fish- | 
ery, and the pigeon on letter-carrying. The goose would make a || 
blue-stocking of the first class, and would be famous for dealing in | 
scandal. ‘The magpie would be a notorious plagiarist, cabbaging || 
ideas at all hands. As for the parrot, he would not indulge much in || 
written composition, but be fond of showing off as a public speaker. {| 
For composing political harangues, the ass would be unrivalled. 











A MAN WITHOUT MONEY. 


A man without money is a body without a soul—a walking death | 
—a spectre that frightens every one. His countenance is sorrowful, | 
and his conversation languishing and tedious. If he calls upon an | 
acquaintance he never finds him at home, and if he opens his mouth | 
to speak, he is interrupted every moment, so that he may not have 
a chance to finish his discourse, which it is feared may end with | 
his asking for money. He is avoided like a person infected with | 
disease, and is regarded as an incumbrance to the earth. Want | 
wakes him up in the morning, and misery accompanies him to bed | 
at night. The ladies discover that he is an awkward booby—land- 
lords believe that he lives upon air, and if he wants any thing from | 
a tradesman, he is asked for cash before delivery. | 








SOMNAMBULISM. ! 


A rather singular case of somnambulism occurred at St. Agnes, 
a short time since, at which place a young woman rose from her | 
bed, traversed different rooms in the house, and in a remote corner | 
of one of them raised the cover of a large chest, got in, and closed | 
the lid on herself. However, want of air soon awoke her, and | 


terrified at finding herself entombed, as she conceived, she called | 
lustily for help. Her cries awoke her parents, who speedily got up, | 
and having procured a light, commenced a search, under great alarm. 
After some time they came to the chest, on raising the lid of which 
they found the young woman almost dead from fright and suffocation, 








| industrious and respectable labourer, has for a considerable time ; } 
| been subject to epileptic attacks, which come on generally in the || was so ungainly a walker in the street, that on a gentleman of his 


|| it. 
| in the feathered tribe as we ever heard of. 


| it.” “ Well, sir, what is your price, now, per acre?” “T'll allow 


| Thiebault, having struck an officer on parade, the latter stopped his | 
| horse, and drawing one of his pistols, said: | 
| honoured me, and I must have satisfaction ;” at the same time he 
fired the pistol over the king’s head, exclaiming, “That is for you.” 
Then drawing the other, and aiming it at his heart, he said, “ This 
is for me ;” and shot himself dead on the s 
struck an officer afterward. 


ANECDOTE OF LORD SANDWICH. 


| 

| 

Lord Sandwich, a member of that administration which carried 
on the American war, though a dignified-looking nobleman in dress, 


ASTONISHING SAGACITY IN A DOG. | 
A woman residing in the neighbourhood of Melrose, wife of an 





course of the day. She has no servant, and her children are too |, acquaintance expressing a doubt whether an individual at a distance 
young to render her any assistance during the paroxysms. The || was his lordship or not, another is said to have remarked: “ Oh yes, 
want of an attendant is, however, in some measure supplied, in the || I am sure it is Lord Sandwich, for, if you observe, he is walking 
absence of her husband, by a faithful and sagacious collie dog, which || down both sides of the street at once.” His lordship used to relate 


| no sooner perceives its mistress endeavouring with difficulty to || of himself, that having once taken lessons in dancing, at Paris, he 


reach her bed, than he runs howling for her husband, and continues || asked the professor at the conclusion, if he could do him any favour 
barking and howling until he has found him, and he returns with || in his own country ; te which the man replied, bowing: “I should 
him to the house, the faithful dog leading the way, and appearing || take it as a particular favour, if your lordship would never tell any 
delighted to see his master coming to his wife’s assistance. Upon || one of whom you learned to dance.” 

no occasion has this dog been known to neglect his duty when his | 
mistress is taken ill, and at whatever distance from home his master 
may happen to be at work, he does not cease running with all his 
speed, howling all the time in the most piteous manner until he has 
beer. able to find him. 


SYMPATHY IN THE FEATHERED TRIBE. 


As a person was shooting swallows some time ago, at Osbald- 
wick, he fired at and wounded one, which fell as if its wing was 
broken, to within a few feet of the earth, when another swallow 
flew directly underneath, and bore it gently up. After having 
attained a considerable elevation, the bird underneath withdrew its 
support ; but finding the other was sinking again to the earth, it 
resumed its station, and once more raised it in the air. This was 
done several times; till at last the bird which was wounded flew 
away, as if it had not been hurt at all, and its companion followed | 
This is as remarkable an instance of attachment and sympathy 





MORE STRANGE THAN PROBABLE. 

The Emigrant publishes the following extract from a Newcastle 
(England) paper :—‘ Last week, an aged female, (a widow,) who 
resides at North Shields, applied to the officers of St. John’s Parish 
for relief. Some doubts being entertained respecting her claim, an 
investigation took place, when it was clearly ascertained that her 
last service was in that parish, in the family of Mr. Wilson, about 
thirty years ago, and that she is actually a miece of the celebrated 
| George Washington. ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.’ It is unnecessary 
to add that relief was immediately granted.” 











RELICS OF NAPOLEON’S ARMY. 


Between two and three hundred tons of the bones of the horses, 
and amongst them some of those of the men, which were lost in 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, have arrived at Grimsby. These 
are the remains of the thirty thousand almost famished horses, and 
the miserable men, who, as history relates, perished through cold 
in one night almost at the commencement of his retreat from that 
city, which the flames, kindled by the hands of the Russians, had 
reduced to ruin and desolation. 





PHRASEOLOGY. 


We have often been amused with anecdotes, illustrative of the 
peculiar phraseology of some of the people of the western states. 
A gentleman from the eastern part of this state, who has just com- 
_— a tour through the wilds of the west, gives us the following. 

e rode up to a house in Illinois, around which were more improve- 
ments than were common to the country. On inquiring of the owner 
if he would sell his premises, he replied that he would. “ What do 
you ask?’ was the second interrogatory. “I axa deal.” 
“* How much is that?” “ A right smart chance of money.” “What 
is a right smart chance of money!” “A heap more than I ’gin for 





A TRADING LAWYER. 

An eminent lawyer went into a shop of a gentleman in Boston, 
who was in partnership with his brother-in-law, and enquired for 
some waistcoats. A number of elegant patterns were thrown on 
the counter. The lawyer pleasantly observed, he should like to take 
| one of them if he would take his pay in Jaw. ‘ You may take one 
| if you please,” replied the gentleman, “and pay my brother-in-law.” 





RICH IN POVERTY. 


I don’t want to sell.” | The poor rates of England and Wales absorb eight million 
seven hundred thousand pounds sterling, a sum equal to the entire 


MILITARY HONOUR. | f . sce th f Genin. and : 
Frederick William, father of Frederick styled the Great, relates | = gee sci of Se en oe 
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